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be and if he makes the pit laugh, an honelt 
wan need not bluſh at having laugh d. 

But in general, it cannot be denied, bur 
e was more A ee 


oy oF lan,” he would I, 1 


de 1 — nged 
atrafſments it is not therefore out 


78. regard to him, that the author ſome- 
times ſoftens his charactet; but, on the cont 
trary,, to render him more ridiculous, ©, 
Another reaſon alſo obliged him thereto ; 
the Mrſanthrope 'of the theatre, being to. 
Tpea 1 of What he ſaw, muſt live in he 
d, anc conſe uently temper his inte- 
and manners by ſome of theſe methods 
oft lying and falſchood, which .compoſe 
P Lopes, and which the world. Tequires 
rom every one who. would live therein. 
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If he there ſnewed himſelf enen his 
diſcourſe would be of no effect. The inte- 
reſt of the author, is to render him ridieu- 
Tous; not fooliſh; but 'thus he would have 
appeated in the eyes of the Public, if BY 
1 1 been altogether wiſeQ. f 


It is difficult to leave chis able 
piece, when once we have began to buſy 


ourſelves about it; and the more we reflect 


on it, the more freſh beauties we diſcover, 
But at laſt, fince it is, beyond contradiction, 


| that, of all Moliere's comedies, which con: | 
tains the beft and moſt ſound moral, let 
us judge of the others by this, and agree, 


that the intention of the author. being to 


pleaſe corrupted minds, either the 83 
bas an evil tendency, or the falfe good 
- which he preaches,” is more; dangerous than 

the evil itſelf; becauſe / It ſeduces us by an 
appearance of reaſon ; makes us prefer 


the euſtoms and mains of the work, to 4 


nice integrity ; makes wiſdom confiſt in 4 
and virtue; 
great comfort of the ſp Ga- 
tors, '/ perſuades them, that, to 85 1 7 
5 we k  fufficient not iq de an 9 Pe 5 


certain medium between vice 
afd, to the 
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WA T in the tilend ef U cbwedlüg? 
a4 he art. of diſgüiſing kimfelf; of 


5 3 &; 


cloathing himſelf witll a character different 
from hit, own, and appearing different from 
what he really is; the art of being paſſionate 
to What 


in cold blood; of ſpeaking contra! 
he thinks, as naturally as if be really 

ought it; and, in ſhort; the art of forgeti 
ing his own place to take that of another. 


What is the profeſſion ofa comedian? A trade, 


through which he makes à ſhew of himſelf 
for money, ſubmits-himſelf toithe ignominy 
and affronts, which the world pure a iche 


right of beſtowing;; and publicly” expoſes 


his perſon to ſale... Þ: conjure” every fincere 
man to declare, Whether he does not" find 


in his heart ſorgething” ſervile and baſe 
in chis traffic of kimſelf. You philoſos 


r who pretend to he ſo fur above pre 
F „would you not die with Thatrie, if, 
diſguifgch like kings, you were obligeck to 
perform before the eyes of the pubhc 4 
part different from your own, and expoſe 


Four majeſties to the ſhouts of the populace? 


What then, at the ottom; is the ſpirit #co- 
metlian receives from his profeſonꝰ A H 


e falſehood, ridiculous pride, 


3 


a Sian; 15 not that of a knave, who: would im- 


we ſhould take him, in fact, for the cha- 
racter he repreſents; nor believe: ham af- 
fected with the paſſions he ir : 
that, by giving this repreſentations. for what 


Which, being only innocent at the theatres. 


father, for that of Leander or Argon? 
The temptation of doing ill, encreaſes . 7 


a= 
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and meanneſs, which render him proper 

for every kind of character, except 54 

moſt noble of ab that of man, Which 
abandons. 


oe 


IS 


wy eee able, tharthe playing of a at 8 n x a = 
poſe on us; that he does not prete nd, thidd - 


it really is, he tenders it entirely innocents - 
But then, I do not accuſe him of being 
abſolutely a deceiver, but of cultivating, 
as his profeſſion, the talent of deceiving 

mankind, - and; of uſing himſelf to habits 


ſerxe every where | elſe to do miſchief. Da 
4 theſe Wen, ſo well accuſtomed to the-rone of. 
make a bad uſe of this art, to ne young i 
perſons? Will theſe ſharp valets, ſo ſubtle. 
with their tongues and hands, on the 
theatre; in the wants of a profeſſion, more 
expenſive than lucrative, have none but 
uſeful" inattentions? Will they never take 
the purſe of a prodigal ſon, or an avaricious 
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nedians ; muſt be more virtuous than uther 
n, if they are not more Sa ee 
> comedian; onthe ftage, « diſplay: f * . 


ing only) what be! 1s — to a. e 
| chimerical being, and annihilates 
bai, to uſe tlie expreſſion, is annulled; 
is hero, in this oblivion of man; if. 
any ching remains, it is that of being the 
laughing ſtock of the ſpectators. "What: 
wall I-fay of thoſe, who ſeem to be afraid 
of being too valuable in themſelves, aad 
degrade themſelves ſo far, as to repreſent 
characters, which they would be very ſorry 
to reſemble ? It is, doubtleſs, a great miſ- 
fortune to ſee ſo many villians in the world, 
play the Parts of honeſt people; bur i is there 
any thing more odious, more ſhocking, 
or more ſhameful, than to ſee an honeſt man 
on the ſtage playing the part of a villain. 
and diſplaying his utmoſt abilities to ſet a 
value on criminal maxims, with e 0 Hel 
himſelf is filled with horror? n 
= ſee in all this only a a diſhone 10 


bad marals, da che diſorderly life of 50 a0 
treſſes. But, why is this diſorderly life i ino: + 
evitable? Alas! why? In every other ti 
there would be no occaſion to e 5 
but in this 855 en has pee nee * 
4 * 12 1 „ 5 11 85 rey er 
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bold young perſons; withbut other 
tion, than a ſyſtem of oaquetiy- and a moro | 


= 2 TAOVG HTS r | 
under the name of phi O1OPH¹y „ ſo preſump- 
tuouſly bear a fway, men, confoundedi:by 


their yan knowledge, have ſhur their minds 
iſt the voice of reaſon, and hardened 


their hearts againft the voice of nature. 


How ſhould a profeſſion,” luch as that of 
an actreſs, whoſe only object is to make a 


ſhew ofiherſelf to the 8 ublic, and what is 
worſe, to ſhew herſelf 8 be pro- 


per for any honeſt woman or be co 


tible with modeſty. and goodimorals 2 sit 
even neceſſary to diſpute about the m | 


C 6; i ern 
difference of the ſexes, to feel how difficult 


it is for her, who ſells herſelf for repreſen- 


ation; not to fel herſelf. ſoon in perſon, 
and: attempt to-: ſatisfy" thoſe deſires ſhe 
takes ſuch pains to excite? An honeſt 


and prudent woman, in ſpite of a thouſand 


timid precautions, expoſed to the leaſt 
danger, finds it, nevertheleſs, very difficult 
to preſerve her heart inthe trial; and, cheſe 


parts; in an immodeſt dreſs, perpetually 


| ſarrounded with raſh, and ardent lovers, in 


the midſt of the delightful voice of love, 


and pleaſure; can they reſiſt their a 
their hearts, the» objects which. ſurround 
them, the diſcourſe Abe 'hear,!\perpetual 
opportunities, and the gold for which 
they have * * fold themſelves ? 
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children, to imagine. We. Cc can be in 
in this point. a 
A comedian who poſſeſſes no Hon man- | 
ners, and honeſty, is doubly worthy of e- 
ſteem; ſince, he thereby ſhews, that the love 
of virtue, has an aſcendancy in him over hu- 
man paſſions, and the influe nce of his pro- 
feſſion. The only fault that can be imputed. 
to him, is the having embraced. it; but, too 
frequently a ſlip of youth, decides the fate of. 
life: and when we find in ourſelves a real 
talent, who can reſiſt its charms? Great 
actors carry their excuſe with e bad 
* e enk be erke eb 


| c is comp od pe 3 9s things: 
gs only: melody or tune, harmony r as. 
g eee movement or time. 
Harmony, is only a remote * u in; 
eee there is not in harmony, 
properly ſpeaking, any principle of imita- 
tion. It is true; it aſcertains the tones? 
bears witneſs of their juſtneſs, and renders 
the modulations more ſenſible; it adds 
energy to the expreſſion, and grace to the 
tune; but, it is from melody alone, that 
this invincible Pomer of paſſionate A 
1 | | ariſes z 
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learned ſucceſſions of concord 
# mixture of melody, and you will be ths | 
in a quarter of an hour. Fine ſongs, Ade 
tunes, without harmony, are à long time 
proof a _ wearineſs. If the accent 
of er animated the moſt ſimple 
ey would be intereſting; on the 

3 ee hich does not pes 5 
ways ings badly; and N M lone 
never ſpeaks waecmnas 7 7 Bs 
Harmony having its principle in na ture, 
is the ſame in all nations; or, if it has 
ſome differences, they are 'nttoctubect by: 
—_ of the melody: thus we ſhould judge 
* character of a national muſic, 
melody only; the tre, as this cha- 

rar being principally given by the lan- 
e, the tune, , properly . rape fog m A 

irs greateſt inf ib ene 
We can conceive, ſome land) drs we 
roper for malic than others; we can on | 
ceive, alſo, that ſome are not Proper at all 
A language might be ſo, which was * 
poſed only of mixed ſounds, mute Imooth 3 
or nazal uh lx og few ſonorous vowels; 
P. Ak: articulations. What 


* 


the muſie would be png. In the 8 
xrſhnels, and frequency 
Would force many 


"A St excluded, others to be pre- 
ded. by elementary; 


tones, and the muſic, 
be inſipid, and monotonous; its 
moven nent would be alio flow, and tirefome, 
for the ſame reaſon; and, if it were quick - 
ened a little, its celerity would reſemble 
that of an hard and. e (pm ng 


wo ds, ——.— we Bb re 8 


n 
enſe and connection to the Whole. "All 
ußic, -the time of which Wes do not com- 


reher he fault proezeds from him who 
executes it, reſembles a writing in eyphers, the 
key of which muſt neceſſarily be found to 
diſcern its meaning; but, if this malic 
han. in fact, no ſenſible meaſure, it is only 
eonfuſed connection of words, taken 365 
2 antally,..and wrote without order, in 
which che reader cannot find any meaning, 
becaufe > the amthor has placed none there- 
ov ime, depends alſo on the. language, 
d eſpecia e bu 575 the ib | 
| | 1 
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| br the meaſute maſt zxeceſfarily” f 
the combinations of the oft and long 
ſyllables, Which are always met with in a 
language. Let us ſuppoſe, then, a natien, 
whoſe fanguage had à bad proſodyʒ that is 

to ſay, a profody lightly marked, without 
exactneſs, or preciſion, that the long and 

fort ſy Uables had not between them in du- 
fation and number, ſimple connections, and 
proper to render the rhime agreeable, exact, 
and regular; a language that had the ng 
ſyllables of greater or Ieſs length chan each 
| other; the ſhort ſyllables more or leſs ſh 
ſome ſy llables neither ſhort nor long, and che 
tfidrviics between one and the other un- 
detertrined,” and almoſt immeaſurable; 
it is clear, that the national muſie, being 

eonſtrained to receive in its meaſure the 
irregularities of the proſody, would he very 
vague, unequal, and unaffecting; the re- 
enarive, eſpecially, would ſhare: this- irre- 
gularity; we ſhould hardly know how to 
malee che value of notes and ſyHables agree; 
we ſtrould be forced to Fee the times 
every moment, and we could never rer 
the verſe therein in an exact and cadene 

chime; even, in meaſured airs, - all che 
movements ane be unt een and with- 

Hut exdQnets:!: oh (ft 5h 
Man has three kits of voice: the-ſpeak- 
bon. apa articulate W. the ſinging, - of 

| . . melodi- | 


DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. »7 


xelodious voice; and the pathetic, or ac- 
cented voice, which ſerves as a language 
to the an and animates ſingiug and 
1 king : that which unites! beſt. theſe 
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F -Odoldinrevr 5 cc e e we are 
G prodigioully fri + eee, at dancing 
and afſemblies: as if there was greater 
harm in dancing, than ſinging; that each 
of. theſe amuſements were not equally an 
inſpiration of nature, and that it were a 
erime to divert ourſelves, in common, by 
an innocent and genteel recreation. For 
my part, I think, on the contrary, that 
whenever there is a meeting of the two 
ſexes, every public diverſion becomes in- 
nocent, becauſe it is public; while the 
moſt laudable employment, is ſulpicious 
in a wre a tere party. : Man and woma 
| deſigned for each other; the 1 intention 
f Nasurs bees eee be united 
by mare! ery gion oppoſra 
3 3 9 Alone, Which . And 
rectiftfes it, preaches a divine inſtitution, 
L mae it dught not then, from 
men . add dif- 


ficulties 


ſeflbe, ald 8 —— 
fit 6f Chrittiarity., Teil eee 8 
matriagable perfor an opPDreu- 
koh "of © taking a hikes: 40% wand eeing | 
Each other, with more decency and cireum- 
ſpection, than in an aſſembly where tke 
0 of che. puhlic, inceſſantly on them, 
oblige them to behave with the. Utm 
caution? What! is offended by an 
agreeable and henlehfub exerciſe, ſuitable to 
tte vivacity of youth; which conſiſts in pre- 
Trin g ourſelves to each other with grace 
and decency, and on which the ſpectators 
impoſe a gravity, from which no one dare 
ebe! Can à more hoteſt method be de- 
viſed not to deeeive any one, at leaſt; agto 
figure, and to thew ourſelves with our ad- 
vantages, or defects, to thoſe who are in- 
tereſted to be well acquainted with them 
4 deſors —. — 2 nene, dard re: us? 


„ ai to: Se — — the ü 

Comand of their Creator erg 21 
What happens in thoſe E -where 

be. po aniſh- the:moſt innocent gaiety: 


wer SUBJEOTS. a9 


ſexes, dare never meet together in public, 
Eren 8 the indiſereet ſeverity of the pas 
—— preaches, in the Rn God,'a fervike 


ade an inſuppo — 2 tyranny, aich nã- 
and reaſon ee Inſtead: of law- 
#al . pleaſures, Which wanton. and jovial 
yenth are deprivec of, it ſubſtitutes more 
angers: tete 4 tete parties, dexterot 7 
cogcerted, take the place of public aſſem- 
blies by being, - compelled to hide them- 
ſelues, a8 if they were guilty, they are 
tempted to — ſo. Innocent joy loves 
to ye titſekk in the face of the whole world; 
dabut, vice is the friend of darkneſs; and 
- tnnacence-and rey: never dwelt long t 
«786th. Ty "SQ * 4182 LES * ITED 77820 3 
b 1 5 — 432 5 27 22 15 W * M x 3 1225 e N 2 
-ni- 40 Ne in, „% (2557 ES 
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2 U en 22 50 
; Earn: nod e Near 
A ſhouldenior ſee it as it will appear n pa- 
Perz but. as ft f is mn nature: the, crayon: does 
2 vt diſtinguiſh fair from 1 3 -butthe 
imagination that guides: it, cenbs to diſtin- 
Dar them. The. graver marks badly the 
lights and ſhades, if the engraten does not 
fancy alſo the colours. Thus, an moving 
figures, ha muſt ſde ochat which precedes, | 
_ that which ſollous, and give a certain 
n C3 | NIN 


Lats 1 0 0 "EW ren lee Rev 
he will never be maſter of the unity of t 
moment he ſhould expreſs; "The 4 Kill of 
the artiſt en in making the ſpectator 
fancy mapy things, Which are not in the 
Plate: and this epends on a happy choice 
of cireumſtances, where thoſe which are 
xpreſſed, x make us ON ſe mich are 
Bok vere theta 5 1115128 
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Cox VERSATION, Polirzxzss 
8 REAT talking neceſfarify pet, 
either from the inattention of the mind, 
or the value that is {et on trifles, on which 
ve fooliſhly think others ſet as great a valus 
18 ourſelves. He who is acquainted with 
things ſufficiently, to give each their true 
value, never 1 too much; for he knows 
alſo how to appreciate the attention which 
is lent, and the intereſt that is taken 
in his diſcourſe. Commonly, people who 
krow little, ſpeax much; And. the people: 
who! know a great deal, ſpeak little. It 
is {imple in an ignorant perſon, to think. 
every thing he knows is of importance, and 
to tell it to the whole world. But, a man 
cf learning, does not eaſily open his ſtore- 
Vous he would: en too amd 'to ſay, and 
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The talent of . . ag Kalt 5 


| 2 the art of pleaſing; - by. that along, 


we can add new. charms, to thoſe whight 


habit has accuſtomed the ſenſes to. It 
is the mind, - which not only vivifies the 
body, but, in ſome hape, rene ws. it; it is 


igh the ſucceſſion of ſentiments. and 


| ideas, - that i it animates and varies the coun- 
tenance ; and by diſcourſe which it inſpires, 

the attention, being kept in breath, main- 

tains the fame. intereſt on the Line: OY ect 
along: SHA. ond 

: converſation, is. i flowing, 1 na- 


. | neither heavy, nor frivolous; ; leain- 


ed, without pedantry; gay, without noiſe; 
polite, without affectation; gallant, with⸗ 
out being inſipid; witty without equivocation. 
It conſiſts neither in diſſertations, nor epi- 
grams ; but in reaſoning, without arguing; 
in joking, without playing on words; in 


aſſociating ſkilfully the mind and reaſog, 0 
maxims and ſallies of wits, ingenious, rail 


lery and auſtere morality. Every thing 
is talked of, that every one may have ſome- 
thing to fay-y queſtions are not examined 
deeply into, for fear of tiring z;they.are 

poſed ſlightly, are treated of peas pain ee 
preciſion leads to elegance; cack 
opinion. and reſts it on a few. words; no 
1 0 4 one 
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he ſees, ſtill more to Jay afrondsy and. s | 
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argu no he eli, and op bt 12 
. | ( e; every One ——— | 


ata, ſujet worthy of bye medt- 
tation in retirement fem: 
True politeneſs confiſts] in ie bene 
volence to man ind; th * neſt intereſt of 
hymanity, the fimple. and affecting —_— 
flowings of an open heart, have a lang 
very different from the falſe demonſtrations 
ot politeneſs, and the desceitful- * N 
which the cuſtom of the world requires. 
here is great reaſon to fear“ protec; ave 
at' firſt: ſight, -treats-»you as a friend :o 
twenty years and! inge Will at theiend.gef | 
rwerity years, treat you as one unk no wn ta 
him, if you have any favour of conſe-i 
quence tor af: when we ſee unſettled per- 
ſons take ſo tender an intereſt in ſo many 
People, we may wal Prefiu ne pen take 
none in o D551 OH emi 1 k68: ue 
In general, the pblitenen 0h 1 7 153 moſh, 
olivines has of women, moſt; obhy ging: 
I go into one of theſe ,openchouſes;; e 
maſter and miſtreſs do the- honours jointly. 
Both bave had the ſame education, both 
are equally polite, both equally / ſurniſbed 
wich taſte and pirit⸗; Bodvt animated wicht 
Te HERE: deſire of receiving Kiel cathpary 1 
4 an 
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2 
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and: diſcniffng each of chem e 
chetr entertainment. Phe huſband! omits 
no pains to bevatrentive' to all; he goes, 
returns; walks round the company, gives 
Himfelf a thouſand troubles, and would be all 
attention the wife remains in her place, a 
ſmall circle gathers round her, and ſeems 
to hide her from the reſt of the company; 
nevertheleſs, nothing paſſes that ſhe does 
not perceive; no one goes away, without 
Raving Been poke to by her; ſhe has omit⸗ 
ed nothing which could. intereſt every body: 
ke Bas faid nothing to any one, but what 
was agreeable, and without. troubling her- 
ſelf about order, the hbweſt of the com- 
Pany is no more forgot chat the greateſt. 
he company are to be Placed at table; the? 
Ruſband will place them, to the beſt of His 
knowledge: the wife, without Knowing 
any thing, will never be deceived; the 
will have already read in their eyes, in their 
behaviour, what is proper, and every one 
will find bimſelf placed according to hx. 
wiſhes: I donor affert, tHar in the honour of. 
the table no one is forgot; the maſter of 3 
houſe,” in going round, will have: enden-? 
vyoured' to forget none; but the Wife gueſs. 
ſes what they look at with pleaſure, and 
offers it them; in ſpeaking to thoſe nete 
v. el i hep ofes t ere. the” oh, 
Lo „ . caule 
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- MY are not hungry; and wy * not 
ſerve themſelves, nor afk, becauſe they 
are unhandy, or timid. At getting up from 
table, every one thinks ſhe has tl oaght on 
him only,; all chink, ſhe has not had 
time to eat a fingle morſel; but, in fact, 
ſhe has eat more than any one. When 
the company is gone, they talk of what has 
paſſed. The huſband relates what he has 
ſaid, and what thoſe have ſaid and done, 
whom he has entertained; and if the wife is 
not the moſt exact in the above; in retur 
ſhe has ſeen what has been ſpoke at 7 2 
other end of the room; ſhe knows what 
one has thought, to 00 fuch a diſcourſe, 
or ſuch a behaviour belonged; there was 
ſcarcely an expreflive motion, of which ſhe 
has not the interpretation ready, and baren 
always Rab to aeg, | 3 
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„ AMING is. not. a EET WISE 
a rich man, but the reſource of the, ex- 
e ROE os 

e intereſt of gaming wanting a . 


nn opulence, can never be changed into a 


madneſs except in a bad mind. 5 
The profits which a rich man can make 
* Sawaing, are my leſs ſenſible 
+ 


DIFFERENT: SUBJECTS. 38 


his: 1 ; and, as the faſhion of moderate 
gameſters, hg loſe the benefit of it in the 
long run, occaſions, in general, their ſee- 
ing more into loſſes than gains: they can- 
not, by reaſoning, well addict themſelves 
much to an amuſement, where the riſques 
of every kind are againſt them. 

Hie who feeds his vanity with the prefer- 

ence of fortune, may ſeek it in objects much 
more affecting; and theſe preferences are 
not leſs ſhewn in che ſmalleſt gains, than the . 
greateſh, | 

A reliſh. for gaming; the Kt of : avarice, 
and weariſomneſs, never prevails but in 
empty heads and hearts. 

We ſeldom, ſee thinking perſons "i 
addicted to gaming. which ſuſpends this 
habit, or diverts it to dry combinations: 
One of the good things; and, perhaps, the 
only one 55 a:taſte for the ſciences has 
produced, is the deadning a little this ſordid; 
Pafſion:.men of ſcience would rather chufe: to 
exerciſe themſelves in proving the ufilic7 of. 
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MASTERS,. SERVA VTS. 


E VERY 1 1 Wagacgetl. is - this 
Fiche, of the maſter's mind; the gilt 
xury and e ene only pro- 
C 6 claim 


— - 
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claim t the. Vanity ef hi TOES. 5 
them: Sale, Wherever; regulation withe: 
ut ;mejanchol yy. Peace Without, flaveryzc 
8 5 Without 1 Felgn, we ray 


confidently alert, Aar: har ab hap p being) prev 
ſides rh . Sts 


of; maſter. of a family, 5 delights-in. 
his houſe, in return for hig continual. caregor 
has, the continual enjoyment of tile 
moſt delightful ſentiments in nature: he 
alone, among mortals, is maſter of his Ovin 
happineſs, becauſe, he is happy as Goc 


himſelf: without. deſiring. any thing more 


than he emoys, like this immenſe Being, 
he does not think. of enlarging his. poſſeſ- 
ſions, but of rendering them: truly bis Own. 
by the moſt perfect. relations, and beſt; un- 
derſtood direction: he does not entlich him 
felf by new acquiſitions, he enriches- . 
ſelf * poſſeſling better what, he has. 
does not enjoy the revenue of Bis land only 3. 
he enjoys beſides, the very land YT t. 
by prefiding over its culture, and ſurvey. 


n eee His ſervant was a ſtrangers 


to him ʒ he makes him his property, his 
chil; 15 le, had-a. right only over his 1 0 
he! as given himſelf a right Over his — : 
he was his maſter at the price of his 

only; 30 Ho hay become fo through the: oY I 
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It is 4 great error in domeſtic œcbn nomy, 
as Well as in civil life, to endeauour to © eo 
ole one vice againft another, or ; 
Lind” of equilibrium between then 45 + 
what; ſaps "he denden of order, can ever 
ſerie to eſtabliſh it: this bad policy only 


unites at laſt every inconveniency. Vices 
tolerated in an houſe, do not reign alone; 


fuffer one, and a thouſand will- bring up. 


im conſequence thereof. 


ln a family, where the maſter d is ſincerely 


beloved and reſpected, all his ſervants,” 


looking vpon themſelves as hurt by fis loffes,” 


Wpich Would render him leſs capable of e- 


warding a good ſervant; are equally incapa- 4 
ble of filently * ſuffering the leaſt Wine to. 
W done him by any One of them.” i Hs * b: 

ſublime is that Policy, Which thus ; -F 


tA worn the vile trade of an Informer, in- 


to the duty of zeal, integrity, and courage, 

as noble, or, at teaſt, as laudabk, AS among 
The: provepe of Mamg che Tals of ur 

neighbour; reſpects thoſe only which dé no 

harm to any oe. We commir the injuſtice 

ourſelves which we ſee concealed and which” 

is hurtful to a third perſon; and, 'as it is 

only the ſentiment of our o.] faules which” 

obliges us to pardon! thoſe of another, no ne 

like' to tolerat > 'fogues, © But? rogues 
emſclves, ee principles, in general 

trug 


Kal my 


true Weis man, _ man, arg ſt 8 
ſevere in the iris. relation betugen eau 
and maſter. 58 80 
What can we thick. of 7 9 5 maſters, ins 
different to every thing, but their intereſt, 
who require only to be well. ſerved, with- 
out troubling. themſelves about their ſer- | 
vants, or their actions? Thoſe who require 
only to be well ſerved, cannot be ſo long. 
Foo intimate connections between the ſexes; 
always produce miſchiet : the greateſt part- 
of the diforders in economy, ariſes from 
the .cabals of chambermaids.: the agreement. 
of men or women with each other only, are 
not certain enough to draw. a concluſion 
therefrom; but thoſe: ſecret monopolics,;. 
which ruin, in the long run, the moſt opu-; 
lent i ar ah eltabliſked. Popwerny 
the two ſexes... 6 
The- inſolence 61 3 rather ſhews: 

the maſter vicious -than.weak ; for nothing 
renders them ſo-audacious as the knayledge- | 
of his vices; and thoſe they-diſcayer in him, 
are in their eyes ſo many diſpenfations from, 
obeying, a Wand, Whom che) fas no longer; 
red] 


6 


W vants: imitate 17 Halters 1 by. 
aukwardly imitating them, render tholg 
faults ſenſible in their conduct, which, he:: 
varniſh: of. education, hides better in the 
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DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 29 
When he, who does nat trouble himſelf 
Bet being deſpiſed and hated by his ſer- 
vants, yet thinks himſelf well ſerved; it is, 
haraſs he is content with what he ſees, and 
apparent punctuality, without reckon- 

bas e thouſand ſecret miſchiefs they con- 
tinually do him, the ſource of which he 
never perceives. But where is the man, ſo 
deſtitute of honour, as to ſupport the diſ- 
dain of all around him? Where is the wo- 
man ſo loſt, as to be no longer ſenſible of 
inſult? How many ladies in Paris, and: 
London, think themſelves highly reipe&- 
ed, who would melt into tears if they heard 
het; is aid of them in their anti-chambers 
Happily 1 their repoſe, they take freſk: 
courage, by fancying theſe Arguſſes are weak 
perſons, and flattering themſelves, that they 
do. not ſee what they diſdain to conceal from 
them. Thus, in their mutinous obedience... 
the ſervants in their turn, ſcarce conceal 
the contempt they hold them in. Maſters,” 
and 8 mutoally perceive, that it is. 
not worth their while to. make themſelves: | 
eſteemed, by each other.. ; 

The 3 of the maſter in every things; 
Iz of greater conſequence: than his-authort- 
ts and it cannot be expected that ſervants. 
will be more honeſt than their maſters, 
If we examine cloſely: the police of great: 
| denen Ve. 8 e $ en 


aps wt 


es A 


PT bunt ho! hass tw t ſeruntspr tc ; 
know whetlicr there is an honeſt man ainong 
ther, tand not miſts! for Hip the wirke? 
edeſt rogtie ef them all. This alone might. 
0 vk dus with their fituaribli, One ofthe 
delightFul pleaſures of life, "The? 3 
Acer of *Ecnfidence and eſteem 

er 1 they 12 175 ee ar too dear; aries 

woah Poa Mace ba Obs Fw, 
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"The coun Ven 


R URA lern s e to bebe 
fo painful” ay to 
excite 1 The o object of public and 
private ut! 15 renders it intereſting Land 
chen it is the firſt vocation of tilahy it recall” | 
Beart, all the charms of the golden age. The“ 
| imagination glows at the f igt. of flocks and 
paitures: the fim plicityofa Paſtoral and cour 1 
try life is always affecting. When we befiold 
Wen covered with People making hay” 
and ſinging, andk flocks Teatteted? te f ch. 
tance, we feel ourſelves inſenſibly move 
without Knowing why. Thus the voice of 
nature, ſtill dps ſoftens our ſavage 
Hearts, and, though e hear it with a uſeleg 
re ret, yet it 1s fo; delightful that We never 
Bea 5 | virkaor pleaſure: * 41 3 og tt 2 
IhHaBirarfrs of & Subow höt hö e106 


. the countr Ys they even know not how to be: 


_— 


non hat 10: ee Trey Sins In Abus; 3 
gnorandot hs pfealures; they arg, 
5 Wert, "oy ſtrap ge country. As it 

cken de ir; be ud bee 
country people, or not go there at all; for 
what would they do there? Thee inhabitants 
of Faris who think they go into the coun- 
do not go there at all; they carry Paris 

with them; fingers, wits, authors, paraſites, 
are their nde; :maſic and plays are their 
only employment there. If they ſometimes 
add the chace thereto, they perform it ſo 
conveniently, that they have neither half 
the fatigue or pleaſure. Their table is ſet 
out as at Paris; they eat at the ſame hours, 
and uſe the ſame diſhes, with the ſame at- 
tenfdanee; they c do almoſt the ſame things | 
entirely: 8 but, however rich they are, Or L 
whatever care has been taken, they always 
feel ſome want, for they could not bring all 
Paris with them. Thus they fly this variety, 
which is ſo dear to them; they are acquaint- 
ed with aum of Jing only, and are 
always aveary; of MA oye Hara . 
The ſimplicity of a. paſtoral and HH 
lifes: has always ſomething. aſſecting. Wie 
cannot fly from the ſweet illuſion of "the. ob- 
jo@s:1z preſents z, we forget our age and go 
temporaries, and are tranſported to the! WY 
of the patriarchs.... TRIO love at 
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experiefices, tho 
is that on high mountains, where the air is 


| pocence FT 8 men were dee heneft, 
and lived contented, O Rachael, charming 


gil; beloved with fuch conſtancy 4 heppy 


dhe man who, to obtain thee, regretted: nat 


fourteen: years of flavery O freer daugh 
ter of Naomi! happy the good old man 
whoſe. feet and heart you warmed No, 
BEAU never reigns. with greater power 
tmidſt rural cares. The graces. have 


there their throne, ſimplicity adorns, gaiety 


animstes, and we cannot help wy 
them in ſpite of qurſelve 


A generalimpreſſion, (which wor! in 
all do not obſerve it.) 


pure and ſubtle: we there feel greater cate in 
reſpiration,” greater lightneſs and agility of 
Hody, and more ſerenity 1 in the mind. The 


Pleaſures there are leſs violent; the paſſ on 


more moderate; meditations rece 


a certain great and ſublime eee pro- 


Portioned to the objects that ſtrike us; 


certain tranquil plealure, which has nothing 


ſenſual, It ſeems, that, by exalting pur» 


ſelves above the dwellings of men, we leave 
behind us all low and terreſtrial ſentiments; 
that, in proportion as we approach the ethe- 
rial regions, the ſoul contracts ſomething. 
of their unalterable 8 
grave without melancholy: quiet without: 


purity. We are tl 


her : 


er W win exiſting and 
| ” NOR 
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king, all too lively: deſires, are blunted 


p points which render them 
painful ; they leave. in the heart only a 
ight anc — b 0 and thus 

| : Paſſiens # 


where are his torment, 


any violent agitation or Tam? feel 


d hold out againſt ſuch N if 
d for ſame time; and a fog 
ed that baths of the ba A. beneheial 
air of the mountains, are not one of the prin- 

cipal remedies of medicine and , 


A Pifture of the Sun's riſng. 


Let us tranſport ourſelves to an eue 
ſpot before the rifing of the ſun. We ſee it 
diſplay itſelf from far, by rays of fire which 
it darts before it. The conflagation encreaſes, 
the eaſt appears all in flames. By the blaze, 

we expect the planet long before it appears; 
we fancy we ſee it appear every inſtant ; at 
laſt we do ſee ir. A bright ſpot breaks for rth 
like a flaſh of lightening, and preſently fills 
the whole ſpace; the ſhades of dark neſs are 


* 8 


diſpelled; man diſcovers his dwelling, and 
finds it embelliſhed. The verdure during the 
night has received new vigour: the dawn- 


ing day, that enlightens the firſt rays 


that gild it, ſhew it covered with a brit. 
Lane network: of dew, which reſets: light 
gp WER 21 + i 83 W | 3 and 
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the better we know them. 


: dad inconveniences, it is di 
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and colours. Tbe birds: TIE "FEM fi 
ſalute in conſort the H ather of life: at this Al 
e 
ts 


moment not one of them is ſilent. Their 
Warbling, yet weak, is more ſoft and de- 


lighrful, than during the reſt of the day it 

Partakes of the: lungour of à peaceful re- 
poſe; the concurrence of all theſe objects, 
effes on the ſenſes a ſenſation: of freſh- 
s, which ſeems to penetrate the very 
foul. It is an Half. hout of enchantment, 
Which no one can feſiſt: ſo grand; fo beau- 
Tiful, ſo delicious a . r leaves 8 88 drop 
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ae 5 in * 90 they are Unveiled; we 
there read their hearts without the leſſons of 
{philoſophy, and judge chem by their ac. 
Lan den very words' WT us 11 n Ting 


-they-do,: wit with whar they Gil we: behold; 
sonde what they are, and what —_ would 
pear ʒ the mote they diſguiſe r 


ert zeleſs this ſtudy has ba 
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ourſelves in ſuch a point of view, as to be 


ableto ns a judgment of our equals with 

ty. One of the great faults of hiſtory, 
ib p eee more by their worſt ſides. 
than their good, As it is only intereſting 


through revolutions and cataſtrophes, While 
1 oreaſes and proſpers in the calm 


of peaceful government, it is filent; it 


only begins to take notice of them, when, 


being mo longerableto ſuffice for themſelves, 
they! take part in the affairs of their neigh- 


bours, or ſuffer them to take part in their 
own; it renders them illuſtrious only, 


when they are already on their decline: 
all our hiſtories begin where they ought to 
finiſn. We. have very exact accounts of the 
nations which are fallen to decay; the hiſtory 
Wich is wanting, is that of nations who 


encreaſe: they are ſufficiently happy and 


wiſe ; wherefore Hiſtory has nothing to 


"ox of: them; and, in fact, we ſee; even at 


2 that the governments which are 
beſt conducted, are thoſe which are the leaſt 
talked of. We know then the ill only, the 
. good: hardly makes even an ra. The wick⸗ 
ed only are celebr ited, the. good are forgot 


or ridiculed: and thus hiſtory, as well as 
. Philoſophy, inceſſantiy calming the hu⸗ 
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»Behides, . dg facts de stibed 
inhiſtory, the a 
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thoſe aha 0 ; | they really happen. The 
chang e their Mp = & in ne head of the rhe 


ſorian; he mond chem according to his 


intereſt, they receive the tint of 158 preju- 
dices; who is there, capable of Placing 
che reader exactly on the ſpot, to ſee 
an event as ir really happened?” Tanorancs 
or partiality diſguifes every thing. Without 
altering even an hiſtorical 4h by ex 
tending or contracting the circumtances 


which have connection therewith, what dif- 
ferent | appearances may we tot” give it! 


Place the ſame object in different points of 
view, it will hardly A pear the fame; and 
yet nothing i is change, except the ſpecta - 
tor's eye. Is it ſufficient then' Be the honour 


of truth to tell me a true fact, and make 


me ſec it quite different from whar it really 
is? How often has a tree more or leſs, 4 
rock on the right or left, of a Whirlwind 
of duſt raiſed by the wind, decided the fate 
of a battle, without having been perceived 
any one? Does this hinder the hiſtorian 
rom relating 1 the cauſe of the def teat or vic 
tory, with as much affurance' as if he had 
been there himſelf? Of what conſequetice 
then will facts be of rhemſelves, when the 
reaſons thereof femain unknown,” and what 
inſtructions can I reap from an event, the 


— 


cCauſe of which T am Snorant of! 1 The hi." 


torian gives me dne, but he invencs it; and 
criticiſm 
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_— EX RENT subfers. 


deen ieſelf, which we make ſo mbekk 


noiſe about, is only con] cture; the art of 
chuſing among many fallehoods that which 
the neareſt, reſembles truth. Have ou 
never: read Cleopatra, Calandra, or other 
books of that kind ? The author chuſes a 
known event, then fitting it to his views, and 
embelliſhingit withparticulars of his own in- 


vention, with characters Which never exiſted, | 


and. imaginary deſcriptions, heaps fictions 

won fictions to render its reading agree- 
able. I ſee little difference between theſe 
romances and our hiſtories, except that the 
romance writer abandons himſelf more to 
his own imagination, and the hiſtorian ſub- 


jects himſelf more to another's; to which 


Mall add, if I may be permitted, that the 

| firſt propoſes to himſelf a moral object, 
good or bad, which the other ſcarce ever 

thinks of at all 

It is aſſerted, that the fidelity of hiſtory 

intereſts leſs than the truth of manners and 

characters; provided the human heart id 


well painted, it is of little ſigitiftcation 


whether” the events are faithfully related: 
for after all, what have we to do with facts 
which happened two thouſand years ago'? 
This is juſt} if the pictures are well drawn 


after nature; but if the greateſt Part of 


ther, have their model in the imagination of 
the hiſtori . is it not falling into tlie 
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1 we would avoid, and giving | 
to the authority of writers, that which we 
0 take from the authori 7 of the. £ . 
ters! 68 1s | 25 
The worſt Sichen foe a pole wan, 
are thoſe who form a judgment. Let him 
read the facts, and form a judgment thereo 
himſelf. Thus he learns to know men. 
If the judgment ot the author always guides | 
him, he only ſees with the eyes of another; 
and when this 0 4s: Wanting, be no longer 
ſees any thing. 
I et "aide modern pitoey, not only. * 
caulk 4 it has no phiſiognomy, and that all 
mankind at preient reſemble each other; 
but becauſe our hiſtorians, alone attentive 
to ſhine, think only of drawing pictures 
highly coloured, and which frequently do 
not repreſent any thing; witneſs Davila, 
Guicciardi, Strada, Solis, Machiavel, and 
ſometimes de Thou himſelf. Vertot is al- 
moſt the only one who. knew how to write 
without making portraits. The ancients 
generally make fewer, and place leſs ſpirit 
and more ſenſe in their judgments: yet jere 
is a great diſtinction to be made between 
them; and we ſhould not at firſt take 4 
moſt judicious, hut the moſt ſimple. I i" 
would not put in a young man's hands 
either Polybivs, Salluſt, or Tacitus. T heſe | 
are. books. for old men; young people at 


Fa 
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bers. 3 


fo ks to underſtand them.” We ſhould / 
learn to ſee, in human actions, the firſt linea- - 
ments of the heart of man, before we found 
the depths thereof; we ſhould be. well read 


in facts, before we begin to read maxims. 
* Hueydides is, in my opinion, tlie true 


" pin of them, but he omits no circum- 


whiteever l 12 g relates before the readers 


far from interpoſing himſelf be 


ſpeaks of war; and we ſee hardly 


* thing 


| ſtances: chat is neceſſary for us to form a 
igment of them ourſelves: He pee” 


öder of hiſtorians: he relates facts without - 


etween lic 
its And his readers, he fteals himfelf a- 


Kew mo longer think we read, but that 
we ſee the facts. Unfortunately, he always 


in his accounts, except that whith - 1s 


g: namely, battles. © The re- 


pon there thouſand; and the commen. / 


aries of Cæ far, have nea iy 7 
om, an rhe ſame Aefeett . 


withou e maims, but Sevi ref, Full of 
accounts the moſt capable of intrentir 8 


and eme would be perhaps the deſt of 


hiſtorians; if theſe ſame accounts did not 


often degenerate into puerile fit mpheities, 
more proper to hurt than form the taſte. 
of youth. To read him requires disserf. 
ment. With e. to 1 hea Politi- 

en "BD 74.5 FOAM 
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cian, a rhetorician, and very thin 
not ſuttable to that a V 

Hiſtory in general is defective, wt hp? 
regiſtering ſenſible and diſtinguiſhed facts, 
which can be determined by names, places, 
and dates; but the ſlow and progreſſive 
cauſes 'of thoſe facts, which can never be aſ- 
ſigned, remain always unknown. War moſt 
commonly only publiſhes events already de- 
termined by moral cauſes, which: hiſtorians 
ſeldom ſee. 

Jo this alſo may be added; that hiſtory: 
| ſhews actions better then men, becauſe it 
ſeizes them only in certain choice moments, 
in their habits of parade; it expoſes only the 
public man, who is ſet out for view. It 
does not follow him into his houſe, his fa- 
mily, into the midſt of his friends; it only 
paints him when he makes a figure, and 

ther paints his habit than his perſoun. 

To begin ſtudying the human dan 1 
ſhould rather chuſe the reading of particu- 
lar lives; for then a man can hardly eſcape 
our fight; theſe hiſtorians purſue him every 
where, leave no moment of intermiſſion, 
no receſs to avoid the piercing eye of 
the ſpectator; and when the one thinks 
himſelf beſt concealed, the other gets 


the beſt knowledge of him. Montaigne 


ſays, Thoſe who write lives, the more 
they * chemſelves about councils, than 


events, 
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rents, about what, paſſes within, than with- 


CH 1 8 70 


1 moſt agreeable to 205 for which 
fon Piat che my: man,” We 


is true, the genius of x ok. afimbled. 
| together, . or: nations, is. very different from 
the character of man as an ee and 
mper ect knowledge 

of the human Reer if We 8 not examine 
it alſo ar but it is not 


we.ſhould have a very im 
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E that we ſhould begin with ſtudy- 

ing man as an individual, to form a judg 

mept of men; and he WhO knew 

the, inclinations. of each individual, might 
foreſee their combined effects in che body of 

the nation. 5 


We mult ll Naka recourſe; to 3 Ot ve $a ; 


for this udy - of man, for the reaſons I. 


haye already given; and,moreoyer, becauſe. 
all the low and familiar accounts, but true and 


_ characteriſtic,. being baniſhed from modern 
ſtile, men are as elegantly decked out by our 
authors in their private lives, as on the 


theatre of the world. Decorum, no leſs ſe- 


vere in their writings than their actions, Pe 
mits them to ſay no more in public, than 


what ĩt permits them todo there; and as they 


than on our theatres. They may endeavour. 
to make and vamake the yes of. kings an 


EE... M4, hundred 


erfectly 


notiihew men but under a dif guiſe, we ; 
are no more acquainted with 8 in books 
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hundred times, Moe: e ai . hay: 3 
Suetonius. WICH oft 9 8 SIO! 93TR” Hott JB 1070- 
Plutarch . in theſe outs Which 
| al Preſent we dare hot venture to“ efiter in- 
to. He poſſeſſes an inimitable Srace 5 U 
drawing great men in little things; undd is 155 
ſo happy in the choice of his ſtrokes; rh ab F. 
frequently a word, a ſmile,” a jeſture, fuf-" > 
fices to characterize his here. Hannibal en- 4 
couraged his frightened army Pao 
and made his ſoldiers” march laughin 
the battle, which gained him Italy. Abel. x 
laus on horſe-back; acroſs his ſtick;' makes 
me love the conqueror of à great king! 
Cæſar croſſing a paultry village, and talking 
with his friends, unmaſks thel Khave with- 
out thinking, by declaring he wiſhed only 
to be equal to Pompey. Alexander fwal- 
lows a medicine, and ſpeaks not a word; 
this is the moſt beautiful mbment of bis , 
life. Ariſtides writes his on name on a 
ſhell, and thus juſtifies his app n b 
Juſt. Behold the true art of drawing Cha- 
racters; the phiſiognomy does not mew! ” 
itfelf in great features, nor the character in 
great actions; it is in trifles that the 1 * 


diſpoſition diſcovers itſelf. {Public things 


* 
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are too common, or too borrowed; andlit 
is Almoſt on theſe only, that agg 19-6 TERS 17 
Tf 7 55% authors to dwell.” Att. 

it SE Marſhal | 


4 


e 
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5 *Matſhial Toren. JC v | 
"the greateſt ! mien of the laſt” age: ah author 
has had the courage to render his life inte- 
reſting, by little circutnſtances; which make 
us acquainted- With his character and loye him; 
but how often have circumſtances been ſup- 
- preſſed; whick would have made us ſtill ber- 
+ Ter acquainted with him, and love him ſtill 
more! I ſhall quote one only, which I have 
from Fee handls, and Which Plutarch 
would have been careful not to have omit- 
ted, but Which Ramſay did not Vrne, 
though, he knew it. 
211 One ſommer's day, when the Weicher 
v Was very hot, Marſhal T. urenne was looking 
_£out(of: window; dreſſed in a white waiſt- 
| chat and cap; onelof his fervants, who, de- 
- ceived by his drels, took him for one of the 
--cooks, with whom he was intimate, came be- 
hind him ſoftly; and gave him a ſmart fla 


— Rot very light. The marſhal upon bein 
ſtruck, turned round directly: the ſervant 
trembling, beholds the face of his maſter; 
1 Vifrightened to the laſt degree, he throws him- 
ſelf on his knees, My lord 1 thought It 
had been George. 1 0 2 ſuppoſe it had 
been George, "replied the marſhal rubbing 
his backſide, you ſhould not have ſtruck 
ſo hard.” ' Hiſtorians behold what you dare 
not relate! But W yourſelves con- 


ee D'3 empacn 


on the backfide with: His hand, which was 
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: temptible by Jour gdignity. But chou, 
good youth, Who readeſt this paſſage, and 
Who feeleſt with tenderneſs the ſweetneſs bf 
"foul it ſhews, even in the firſt impulſe; 
read alfo the trifling circumſtances relative 
to this, great man, ſince there was a doubt 
of his birth and name. Think that he is 
the ſame Turenne, who affected 
Where to give place to his nephew, that it 
might be clearly ſeen, that cis child was 
the chief of a ſovereign houſe. Reconcile 
theſe contraſts ; love /batire, deſpiſe Pre- 
| Judices, and know man. 
I perceive, by the-manner in STE Tong | 
L perſons ; are taught to read hiſtory, that they . 
are transformed (to uſe the bes ed int 
all the characters they ſee: they ate obbgec 
3 become. ſometimes, Cicero, ſometimes 
; cg. ſometimes Alexander; are diſaou- 
nie When they enter into themſelves x. 
5 hence, each regrets being himſelf only. 
not deny, that this method has cer- 
"tain advantages; but we ſhouid reflect, 
that he who begins to make himſelf 2ftran- 
ger to himſelf, W ere Jong, forget eee 
-<nticely., | |. 
©, Lhd who aſſert, what . hifiory arbeit 
. own country is the moſt intereſting do every 
one, do not ſpeak the truth. There are 
countries, whoſe hiſtory. cannot even be 
er | unleſs. A 3 is a ſimpleton, or- a 
merchant, 


a 
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\merchant. The moſt. intereſting - hiſtory, 
is that in which we find the moſt e example 


manners, and characters of every kind; in 
2 word, the moſt inſtruction. We are 


told, there is as much among our ab ben 5 


f as among the ancients: this is not fact; the 
 readin 


: hiſtorians but what is the reaf 
matter for good hiſtories, and good hiſto- 
rians will not be wanting. In ſhort, we 
are told that men in all ages reſemble each 
other, have the fame virtues and the ſame 
vices; andthat the ancientsare only admired, 

becauſe they are ancient. This is no more 
true than the other; for great matters were 
formerly done by trifling means, and at 
preſent quite the contrary. The ancients 


were cotemporaries of their hiſtorians, and 


we nevertheleſs admire them; certainly, if 
Poſterity admires ours, ſhe will not have 
Jearned this of us. 

Ancient hiſtorians are fall of dons which 


i may be uſeful to us, though the fats them 


ſelves which they deſcribe were falſe: but 
we know not how to extract any true inte- 
reſt from hiſtory. The criticiſm of learning, 


abſorbs every thing, as if it ſignified mueſr 


whether a fact was true or not, provided we 
ran draw any uſeful inſtruction there from. 
e, men ſhould regard hiſtory as a ſeries 
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their hiſtory is a convincing proof 
We are told, that we want good 
on? Afford 


: | . 5 — 
8 ſible boſe.t morals are {killtully.adapt- 
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> LAYS ond. civcrinbais are eee in 
great cities; and vamandes, for cor- 
| rupt People „ 
R omances are, e, perhaps,: the laſt A 
tion which remains to be given to people 
who are ſo corrupt, as to render every 
other uſeleſs: it would be proper then, to 
ſuffer none to compoſe theſe kind of books; 
but perſons of probity, and ſenſibility, 
whoſe hearts appear in their writings, and 
who are not above the foibles of huma- 
nity; Who would not ſhew, all at once, 
virtue in Heaven beyond the reach of men, 
but would make them love it by painting 
it at firſt leſs ſevere; and then, they would 
inſenſibly lead them to i, bam the: Had 

| bolom of vice. 
It is a common . An romances 
turn the head, and I believe it: by ſhewing 
the readers perpetually the ſuppoſed charms 
of a ſtate, which is not their own, they ſe- 
duce them, make them diſdain their con- 
dition, and make an imaginary exchange 
with that which it occaſions their being 
in love with. By witlag to be what they 
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themſelves. different Fro what they are; 
and thus become fools. If - romances. of- 


fered their readers only pictures of the ob- 


jects which ſurround them, the duties they 


Wige W and the pleaſures of their ſtate, 


romances would not render them fooliſh, 


bur wile; becauſe they would-ipſtruct hem 


by intereſting them; and, by deſtroying the 
falſe and conte 


how the folly of the world is wiſdom. 


More romances are read in the provinces 5 
chan in Paris; more are read in villages 
than in cities, and they make ſtronger im- 
preſſioris there. But theſe books, which 


mi ight ſerve at once for amuſement, inſtruc- 
_ nom, and. conſolation to the countryman, 
unhappy only, becauſe: he thinks 'himfelf 


ſo zoon the contrary, ſeem compoſed only 
to make him diſcontented with his nl 


tion, by extending and ſtrengthening the 


prejudice which renders him deſpicable. 


Beaux, belles, the great, and ſoldiers, are 
the actors in all romances: the refinement. 
of taſte in cities, court maxims, 1 
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are not, they at leng th- come to think 


| 'tible." maxims of great 
ſocieties, would attach them to their « cons 
dition of life. A romance, written with 
theſe views, if well compoſed, at leaſt, if 
uſeful, muſt be thrown aſide, hated and 
decried” by faſhionable people, as a flat, 
extravagant, and ridiculous book. Beten 
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and epicuriſm, are the leſſons and prec 
they inculcate; the glare of falſe Virtees 
tarniſhes the appearance of the true; pdlite 
behaviour is ſubſtituted in the room of real 
duties; fine language makes chem diſdain. 
fine actions, and the ſimphcity of go 
manners paſſes for clowniſhneſs. What 
effect muſt ſuch pictures have on a ebuntry 
gentleman, who fees the openneſs wir 
which he receives his friends laughed at, and 
the joy which reigns in his diſtrict treated 
as brutal orgies? On his wife, who learns 
that the care of her family is below” ladies 
of her rank? On his daughter, whom the 
city airs and) Jargon, have made diſdain her 
honeſt and ruſtic neighbour, whom the has 
* eſpouſed ? Being vranimouſiy determined 
to be no longer clowns, they are all diſ- 
; guſted with their village, abandon their eld 
Laſtle, which ſoon becomes ruinous, and 
go to 'the capital; where the father with Kis 
cCroſs of St. Louis, from a gentleman be- 
comes a ſharper; the mother keeps a gam- 
ing. houſe; the daughter attracts gameſters; 


and all three, after a life of er to . 
den 25 3 15 e _— ee 
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| T HERE is + nota Hingle book: d 
in which che characters and manners 
of ditferent nations are nat c deſcribed: . A 
we. are aſtoniſned to find that theſe p 
who have wrote ſo much, have * told 
us What every one knew before; and have 
ſeen nothing in the moſt diſtant parts of 
che world, wok what they might have re- 
marleed without going out of their on 
ſtreet; and, that thoſe true lineaments 
Which diſtinguiſh nations, and ſtrike eyes 
Mace for ſeeing, have almoſt always eſcap- 
dd theirs, - Whence aroſe this fine moral 
Agger, ſo common in che mouths of philo- 
hers, that, men are every where the 
ame; z àanck chat having every where the 
fame paſſions, and the ſame vices, it is uſe- 
_ teſstoendeavour characterizing different na- 
tions; Which is partly as reaſonable, as if 
they aſſerted they could not diſtinguiſh Peter | 
from James, becauſe they. both fer 4 
mouth, a noſe, and eyes. 
Will thoſe happy times never recurny 
when the people never attempted F 
phizing but Plato, Thales, and Pytha- 
goras, inflamed with an ardent. defire- of 
Geo on undertook the moſt diſtant 
. voyages 


— —— rene _ Fa ps ney, 
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Voyages for the; ſake of inſtruction only, 


and trayclled to ſhake off the yoke of na- 
tional prejudi 


being that of anyage or country excluſively; 
but, of all times, and all places, is, to uſe 


the expreſſion, the common ſeience of che 
Wie on 


We cds 1 580 magnificence, pe! fome | 


curious perſons wWho have, at a great ex · 
pence, travelled into the eaſt, with learned 


men and painters, to delineate: ruins, and 
decypher or copy inſcriptions; but, I can. 


hardly conceive,” why, in an age which 


Piques itſelf on its knowledge and learning, 
there cannot be found two men firmly 
united and rich, one in money, the other 
in genius, and both deſirous ef glory, and 
-aſpiring at immortality; one of Whom 
would ſacrifice two or three thouſand 


pounds of his fortune, and the other ten 


years of his life in travelling round the 
world, to ſtudy not only foſſiles and plants, 
but, for once, men and manners; and who, 


after ſo many ages employed in meaſuring 
and; conſidering the habitation, would be- 
think themſelves at laſt of gaining a Know- 
ledge. of the inhabitants. 


Many people who travel, ain ek i in- 
Arattion * than from books; be- 
1 8 | | cauſe, | 


bag 


— 


es; to learn to know men by 
their conformities and differences; and ac- 


quire that univerſal knowledge, which, not 
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cauſe, being ignorant of the art of hiking: 
in reading, their mind is, at leaſt, guided 
by the author; and in their e a they 
are incapable of en any thing of them- 


ſelves. „ 4 FH! HM ; . 
Of all nations in 11 0 1 the; Fi ren 


French in all corners of the world; there 


is no country where we find ſo many per- 
ſons who have travelled, as are to be met 
with in France: notwithſtanding which, of 


all the European nations, that which ſees 


the moſt, knows the leaſt... The Engliſh. 
travel alſo, but in a different way; theſe 


people are abſolute contradictions to each 


other in every thing; the Engliſh nobility 


travel, the French do not; the common 


people of France travel, the common peo. 
ple of England do not. The French have 
almoſt always ſome view of intereſt in their 


travels; but, the Engliſh do not ſeek their 
fortune among other nations, except by 


commerce, or ſome very conſiderable view: 
when they travel, it is to ſquander away 
their money, not to live by their in- 
duſtry; they are too proud to cringe among 
foreigners: hence, they! gain more inſtrue- 


tion among foreigners, than the French, 
a uh have qu 


travel the moſt; but prejudiced 1 in favour: 
of their cuſtoms, they confound every thing 
which does not reſemble them. There are 


ite a ne W in their 
| heads. 
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: Heads, Nevertheleſs, the Engliſh have alſo 
their national-prgudices ; they. have even 
more than any other People; but theſe 
rance tha 


Pte) judices depend leſs or igno 
paſſion. The Engliſh are pre} 
ride, and the French thr 


5 the wiſelt, chats who- jan the leaſt, | 
travel the bet; becauſe, being not ſo far 
advanced in our frivolous reſearches, and 
Jeſs buſſed about the objects of our vain 


curioſny, they beſtow all theirattertion on 
What is truly uſeful. While a Frenchman 
runs among "he artiſts of the country, an 
Englimman procures a drawing of ſome 
antique; and a German carries his album 
to all the learned; the Spaniard, filenthy 
Tradies' the government, manners, and 


Tx 
liey, and is the only one of the four, ho, 


at his return, brings back with him from 
What he has ſeen ſome remark of uſe to his 
country. 

The ancients travelled kttle, read lane, 
wrote few books; and yet we ſee in thoſe 
that remain, that they obſerved one another 
better than we do our cotemporaries. With-- 


out going fo far back as the writings of 
Homer, the only poet who tranſports us 


into the country he deſcribes, we cannot 
refuſe Herodotus, the Pond ur of having 


| Fanden manners in his hiſtory oy 
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It Coftfiſts ort ih narfations thin refice. 
tins) bet n M gur Hiſtorians, whoſe 
books are Killed Wich pictures and *cHAPAC- | 
ters. Tacitus has Vetter | deſcribed the 
zermans of is tine, than any writer Has 

rided the Prefent inhabitants of Germa- 
0 = are verſed in "ancient hiſ- 
ſputably Khow | the Greeks, 'Car- 
thice fans Romans, Gauls, and Perſians, 
better Ks any” modern matlon does its 
a mn nö weber, be atknowledged, 
er the | original aräcters of nations are 
1 ed; and, for the fare reaſon, be- 


Torte more difficult to defcribe. Inf ropor- 
tion 48 the diffetent races of manKind are 
ed, and nations confounded together, 
ge” perceive'thofe national differences di- 
 yppear by degrees, which formerly ſtruck 
at firſt fight. b Torcherh, each nation was 
more incloſed within itſelf, had leſs commu- 
nication with other nations; the peop le tra- 
velled leſs, had fewer common or oppolite 
Intereſts, fewer + political and civil connec- 
tions between differen nations, fewer of 
thoſe royal tricks called negociations ; no 
embaffadors in ordinary, or refidents ; Tong 
voyages were uncommon, there was little 
foreign commerce, and what little there 
was, was carried on by the prince himſelf, 
who made uſe of foreigners for that pur- 


pole 


2 
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5 poſe, or deſpicable perſons, Who n 
Tak; one faſhions. nor. binus t the na- 


there was formerly between Gau 
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tions at all connected together. There 
is at preſent, an hundred times more con- 
nection between Europe and Aſia, than 
Europe alone, was then more * 
the whole world-1 is at this time. 8 

To this may be added, that lk ancients, 


for the moſt part, looked.upon themſelves 
as aborigines, or original inhabitants of 
their country; they had poſſeſſed it for a 
ſufficient length of time, to have loft. ge 


remembrance of thoſe hidden ages, w 
their anceſtors were firſt eſtabliſhed. Nes 
and for the climate to have made, 3 


e recent 


impreſſions on them; while 2 5 us, a after 


the invaſions of the Romans, t 


emigrations of barbarians, haye mixed 
and confounded all. The modern French 


1 4 hs 


have no longer tlioſe large fair bodies, they 


had formerly; the Greeks are no more 
thoſe beautiful men, formed to ſerve as mo- 
dels for ſtatues; the figure of the Romans 
. themſelves has changed i its character as well 


as their diſpoſition ;; the Perſians, org 


| nally from Tartary, loſe every day. their 
Primitive leanneſs, through the mixture of 
Eircaſſian. blood. The 8 are no 


ha / ** — 
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. atedas to ace and ſtill more as to man- 
"I" FFF 
Hence appears the contin why, theſe an- 
cient; diſtinctions of race, quality of the 
air, and ſoil, marked very ſtrongly rhe 
temperaments, figures, manners, and cha- 
racters of different nations; but cannot do 
ſo at preſent, when the European incon- 
ſtancy does not leave naturab cauſes time to 
make their impreſſions, and when foreſts 
being cut | down, and moraſſes dried up, 
the} earth more uniformly; though worſe 
cultivated; no longer makes even phyſi- 
cally the ſame difference dare begebe 
countries. F-91231 
Perhaps, by ſuch refleionay: we - ſhall 76 
- eſs hafty in ridiculing Herodotus, Steſias, 
and Pliny, for having repreſented the in- 
habitants of different countries with their 
original lineaments, and differences which 
we no longer obſerve. We muſt find again 
yo ſame men, to recollect the {ame figures 
among them; nothing muſt have changed 
. ere in the 1 5 If we could view, at the 
ſame time, all the men who have exiſted, 
can we have a doubt of finding them more 
varied from age to age, than we find dae 
at preſent, between nation and nation? 
At the ſame time that obſeryations 55 
come more ee 1 21 _ e made more 
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ther reaſon of our want bay; — in our re- 
fearches into the natural hiſtory of man- 
kind. Fhe inſtruction we reap from travels, 
—ͤ— to the object. or Which they 
Were undertaken; when this object is a ſyſ- 
dem af philoſophy, the traveller ſees nothing 


abu. what denen toſs ys when this object 


is antereſt, it abſorbs the chain attention 
f thoſe who give themſelves up to com- 
merce; and the arts which mix and cof- 
found nations, hinder alſo their ſtudying 
— When they know the ꝓrofit they 


can make ef each other, What have they 


more to know ? ? 


There is a great deal of difference be- 
_2weenl avelling to fee a country, ana -tra- 
tvelling to ſee the people. The firſt, is al- 


ways the / ohject of the curious, and the other 

lis only aceeſſary; hut to a Philoſopher, it 
hould be quite the contrary; a child 
ſerves things until he can obſerve men. 


'Man-thould begin by dbſerving his fellow- 

exentures, and then. obſerve. things, at. he 

thas time. . > 
To arrive at a Leaded ations. we 


thgwld begin by obferving-every- thing in 


our own, and afterwards aſſign the differ- 


ences, in proportion as we travel. through 


-ethers; for example, compare France with 
each of them, as we deſcribe an olive tree 
with 
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with tlie willow; or a palm tree avith : 


1 —— — 
Travelling is proper for very ſer hr 


thoſeonly who are reſolute and firm enough, 
to hear leſſons of error, without being 
duced thereby; and to ſee examples of vice, 
without fuffering by its contagion. Fra- 
velling puſhes on the natural diſpoſition 
towards its bias, and gives the .finiſhing 
ſtroke to the rendering a man good or bad ; 

- whoever. returns from travelling chrough 
158 world, is at a  revirn what he i ever 


e- 


| 'HE dnbienits inceflandy talked bf 1 rel 
ers and virtue; our 1 an M on 


commerce and money alone. = 
Knowledge, genius, and uourage; ve 

Locke our admiration; and thou fweet and 
modeſt, virtue remaineſt always wirhout ho- 
- nouts. [0 Blind that we are, amidftifo many 


lights! victims of our foolifh applauſes, 


thall we never earn how well every man 
merits contempt and hatred, e to the 
mis fortune of mankind, abuſes the e 

N HEY ö irony I begs 
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A traneboradichand Genf. and placed 

9 men nn their theatres; we, on the contrary, 

place heroes only there, and have hardiy 
men. The ancients ſpoke of humanity in 


bow. to exerciſe it. A cireumſtance re- 
lated by Plutarch, is, in this caſe, very a 
plicable; and I cannot help eranſcribing it. 
An old Athenian” wanted a place in the 
theatre, and could not find any room; ſome 
: young people ſeeing him embartaſſed, beck- 
boned him at a diſtance; he came, but they 
1 ſat cloſe to each other, ard laughed at wits: 
the good man went round the theatre? very 
much embarraſſed, and continually hogted 
by the youth. T he Spartan embaſſadors per- 
ceiving it, got up in an inſtant and honour- 


The whole company remarked this action, 
and applauded it with an tnwerſal: clap. 
6e Alas !” ſays the old man, with an accent 
of grief, (what a misfortune! The Athe- 
1 nians know what is right, but the Lace- 
| _. demonians alone practiſe it.“ Behold mo- 


dern philoſophy and,. the ane of che an- 
cients. 1; 9 A 1 1572 1 3 fock.'s * 


5 
1 | 8 


I obſerve, that the people 9 5 are 0 


calm at public 3 are always thoſe 


I who make the greateſt noiſe at ths; leaſt 


harm that is done themſelves; and that they 


no lon ger * their * than while 


leſs ſtudied phraſes, but they knew Better 


ably placed the old man between them. 


9 5 


) 
: 

* 
5 


corums; piques itſelf leſs, on diſtinguiſhing. 
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they! have no ockaſiom for it 2 they re- 1 
ſemble the Iiſhman, who monk not get up 
though the houſe was on fire: the people T 
called out The bouſe 18 on fire.“ „What's 
that to me?” fays he, I am only a lodg- 
er!” At laſt, the fire penetrated into his 
apartment, he immediately jumps out of 
bed, runs away frightened: out of his wits, 
and begins to comprehend that we. ſhould. 
take an intereſt in the houſe we as 1 5 
though 1 it does not belong to us. 
Society is ſo general in great cities, 5 
ſo mixed, that there no longer reſides any 
aſylum for privacy; and we are in public, 
even in our on houſes. By living with all 
the world, we have no longer any family; 
we hardly know our parents, we ſee them 
like ſtrangers, and the ſimplicity of do- 
meſtic manners is extinguiſhed, with its de- 
lightful familiarity that charmed us. 
French politeneſs is reſerved, circum- 
ſpect, and regulated by externals only; 
that of humanity, diſdains thoſe little de- 


—— . 
— 


4 


8 


ranks and conditions at firſt ſight 5 _ Ter 
ſpects, in general, all mankind: . 
I am ſenſible, we cannot chuſe a more 
decent language than that of the preſent 
age; but, I am alſo ſenſible, we cannot 
have more corrupt manners. Can We 


biker 58 we. eee good, mann el 
3 by 
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by Dres. decent names to ourswises, ve. 
have learnec no longer to bluſh: at them? 


An inhabitant; of ſome foreign cOUDtry,. 


who-ſought to form an idea of European 


morals, from the ſtate of the ſeciences 


among us, the perfection of our hearts, 
decency of our 


nevolence, and tumukuous concourſe of 
men of every age and condition, Who ſeem 


buſied from morning to night in N : 


cally obliging each other: this ſtranger, I 
ſay, er: gueſs our morals were carectly 
contrary. to what they really are. 
At preſent, 4 the e ſubele re- 
ſearches, and a moſt refined taſte, have re- 
duced the art of pleaſing into principles, 
a vile and deceitful uniformity. reigns in 


our manners, and all minds ſeem to have 


been caſt in the ſame mould. 8 
perpetually exacts, decorum ordains; 


perpetually follow cuſtoms, never our own. ny 
genius; we no longer dare appear what we 


really are; to knom our friend, we muſt 
wait for great occaſionsʒ that 1 1s t0-fay, Ait 
till time is no more. 


A Lacedemonian Chool- walter, who Was 
aſked, by way of deriſion, what he would 
teach his ſcholar?” 3 „ will teach 
; to love what 1 is honeſt.“ If I met ſuch 


3 „ 


entertainments, po- 
liteneſs of our manners, affability of our 
diſcourſe, perpetual demonſtrations of be- 


a man atnong us, Lwould-whiſper-inhis ear, 


take care how you. ſpeak in this manner, or 
you will never get ſeholars; « but; ay, yo 


will: learn them to prattle agreeably, Megs 1 


will an your making your forrune. 
Inſtead of arms, which were formerly 


painted on chariots, they are at preſent 
adorned ata great expence with ſcandalous 
paintings; as if it were much finer to ſhew- 
ourſelves to paſſengers as people of bad 


morals, han as perſons of quality. The 
women firſt introduced this faſhioh, and 


keep it in vogue. A wiſe man, 8 
ſhewn a carriage of this kind, no ſooner 


caſt his eyes on the pannels, than he re- 
plied: Shew/ this carriage to court ladies; 
an honeſt man would be aſhamed: to make a 
uſe of it. 0 5 23 . 
Our gardens m with Arrues : 
and our galleries with pictures. What 


would you imagine thoſe maſter pieces of: 


art expoſed to public admiration repreſent-- 


ed? The defenders of their country; or 


ee, greater ſtill, who have enriched it 


their virtues? No, t they are the images of 
5 the wanderings of the heart and reaſon, 


ſclected carefully from the ancient mytho-- 
logy, and preſentedearly-to the curioſity of 


our children, doubtleſs, that they may have 


before their eyes the models of bad actions, 
. 1 are LEO of 9 1 
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Our rien partake e our ao + 
employments. 30 agrecable, if you pleaſe, 
but trilling and cold as our ſentiments: their 
only merit conſiſts. in that eaſy turn which 
is not very, difficult to give to nothings. 
Thoſe; crowds. of daily jodrnals which are 
continually. publiſhed, being wrote only to 
amuſe women, and having neither ſtrength | 
nor depth of thought, ſoon paſs from the 
toilete to the counters of a ſhop. This is 
the way to write inceſſantly the ſame 
books, and make them always new; two 
or three may be quoted as exceptions, but 
J. could quote ten thouſand in confirmation 
of this ee for this reaſon the greateſt 
part of our modern productions will die with 
the preſent age, and poſterity will think 
very few books were wrote in this 9 Be, 
wherein ſo many are publiſned. 7 
In the great world, virtue is a mere 
nothing; every thing is a vain appear- 
ance only; crimes are effaced by the diffi- 
culty of proving them ſo; even the proof 
would be ridiculous in oppoſition to cuſtom, 
which authorizes them. The weakneſs of 
a young love- ſick girl, is an unpardonable 
crime; while the adultery of a wife paſſes 
under the gentle name of gallantry. The 
ſex openly recompences itſelf in a married 
ſtate, for the ſhort conſtraint which : it un- 
| * while ſingle, 


* 


e 
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Mankind of one age being different from 
that of another, the reaſon why Diogenes 
could not find a man was, becauſe he ſought 
among his cotemporaries a man of an age 
which no longer exiſted. In like manner, 
Cato periſhed with Rome, and liberty, be- 
cauſe he was miſplaced in his age; and the 
greateſt of mankind only aſtoniſhed the 
world which he would have governed, had 
he lived 300 years ſooner. 


Sentiment is one of the favourite ſabjeQs 


of converſation. in the beau monde; but we 


ſhould not underſtand by this word, an 


affectionate overflowing of the heart from 
loye or friendſhip, but ſentiment diſpoſed 
into general maxims, and quinteſſenced by 
the moſt ſubtle meraphyſics, and incon- 
ceivable refinements. Sentiment with them, 
is like Homer among pedants, who forge 


a thouſand chimerical beauties, | without 


perceiving his real ones. In this manner, 
they expend ſentiment entirely in ſpirit or 
wit; and waſte ſo much in their diſcourſe, 


that none remains for practice; Decorum 
ſupplies its place: we do from cuſtom, 


nearly the ſame things we ſhould do from 
ſenſibility; at leaſt, while they coſt us forms 


only, or ſome tranſient and flight conſtraint 
which we undergo for the fake of bein; 

well ſpoken of; for when the ſacrifices-1 in 
commode us too long, or coſt us too dear, 


& w - we > * 3 1 
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adicu | -ntiment ; dlcorom does whe hi 
o much. 6 Bo YR Afi 
„Every thing 1 is prop BrtoHelt meaſured, 
400 weighed in weir e call carriage. 
Every thing which is not ſentiment, the 
world has regulated among themſelves; {fio 
one dares be himſelf. TO do Ike others 
is the firſt maxim of wiſdom. This may be 
done, this may not be done: behold the 
ſupreme deciſion, Theſe rules thus eſtab. 
liſhed, every body does the fate ching in 
the fame circumſtances; every thing goes 
by tim e, as the evoliitions of a regiment” in 
battle: : it might be ſaid, they were e ſo many 
poppets .nailed_ on the ame board, l 
faſtened to the ſame thread, 
In whatever ſenſe we view 4 all ; 
Mags in ſociety are only chat, gibberiſſi and 
deſigns without conſequences. On the ſtage, 
as in the world, we hear only what is fad, 
and learn nothing of what is done; and What 
occaſion have we to know? When a man 
has ſpoken, do we inform ourſelves of his 
conduct? has he not done every ching, is 
he not judged 7 ? A modern honeſt man, is 
not one E WD | does 1 5 ackions, 84 one 
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bardly ever reſemble their converſation,, I 
think they ſhould be drawn from their con- 
verſation only, without regard to their 
actions; in a great city, I perceive alſo that 
 Jaciety, appears more ſweet, more eaſy, even 
more ſure, than among leſs ſtudied people; 3 
but are men therein more humane, more 
moderate, or more juſt? Of this, I am ig- 
norant. Appearances only prevail there. 


What they endeavour to prove inconteſtably 


ie, that oh half. philoſopher only regards 
the reality of things; that the true ſage 
7 he ſhould take prejudices for prin- 
eiples, decorum for laws, and that the 
moſt ſublime wiſdom conſiſts, in king like 


Dns private ſociety, where the door is 


: ſhut againſt every chance gueſt, the wo- 
men are leaſt circumſpect, and we can 
beſt begin to ſtudy them. There reign 
moſt :peaceably, the moſt ingenious and 
_ - fatycical /. converſations : there anecdotes 
are difcreetly reviewed; all the ſecretevents 
of the ſcandalous chronicle are diſcloſed; 

and both good and bad, rendered equally 

pleaſant _ ridiculous : by drawing with 
art, and according to their private intereſts, 

ebe characters of perſons, each ſpeaker, 
> witho Fe it, ar ed own ſtill 
Lin mt HRE! 5 2 better. 


conſiders them by their: appearances alone; 
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better.. In ſhort, they e eee wher 
the dagger; under the: -pretence of doing 
leſs miſchief; Bae in fact, We ir ſl 
1 | OF ne 
; Nevertheleſs, pf Watts Ak 22S 
more bantering than biting; and fall leſs on 
vice than what is ridiculous. -In- general, 
fatire has but little place in great cities, 
where, that which is only bad, is ſo imple, 
that it is not worth ſpeaking of. What: does 
there remain to blame, where virtue is no 
more eſteemed; or, what ſhould we reflect 
on, when nothing is thought bad? At 
Paris, eſpecially, where things are taken 
_ only by the agrecable ſide, every t 
which ſbould raiſe our anger: and indigna- 
tion, is always badly received, unleſs. mee 
into a ſong or an èepig ram. 
Handſome women do not like to. be-an= 
gry, therefore never fret at any things they 
ove laughing, and as there is nothing laugh. 
able in the word Sime, rogues are as honeſt 
people as the reft of the world; but, to his 
misfortune, WhO lays himſelf open to ridi- 
ule, its cauſtic print can never be ellated: 
it does not only laſh morals and virtue, it 
marks even vice welt, and calumngenthe 
wicked. „„ 
„The. nou! Ariking Ks, a FRA in theſe 
1 choice ſocieties, is to ſee ſix perſons, pur- 
poſely ſelected to entert?in one another 
agree- 
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agtbeably; and Who'are fred quently attached 


to each other, by ſecret connections, unable 
to remain one haut together, without bring 
ing in one half of. the town; as if they had 


nothing to ſay toteach orher, and as if 
there Was 0 one {imo them Ne e of 


their intereſt. N 4 Shs | 
If the Good rion; bf chance; turns on 


the gueſts, it is eomniotily 1 in 4 certain Jat- 


on of ſociety; to underſtand which, it is 


SLA to have the key, By the help of 


this cyphet, they rect procally, according 


to the taſte of the age, make a thouſ⸗ nd 
bad jeſts; during which, the perſon is ne 


x reteſt” foot ho {hikes the leaſt; while'a 


third, unacquainted with this cypher, is 


obliged to be ſilent, and tired, or en, at 
- what he does not underſtand. OP 

In the midſt of all this, if a man of 
weight advances a grave diſcourſe, or de- 

bates a ſerious queſtion, immediately the 


common attention i 6 fixed on this new ob- 
ject; men, wome 


niſhed at the ſenſe and reaſon which proceeds, 
as it were out of emulation, from all theſe 
wanton heads : provided, however, no un- 


foreſeen jeſt happens to diſcompoſe this 


gravity; ; for then every one endeavours to 
" Hove on it; the diſcourſe is left in an 
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both old and young, 
2 it in every light, and we are aſto- 
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inſtant, and there is no, method of recover- 


gs ſerious diſpoſition... n. 
A point of morality. would 1 not kb better 
diſculled.; in a ſociety of philoſophers, than 
in that of a fine lady in. {EG the cone u- 
ſions would be frequently. even leſs ſevere: : 
for the re who would. act as he 
peaks, examines twice; but here, where 
all morality is mere talk, they can be au- 
ſtere, without fear of conſequences; and 
would not be ſorry to lower be 
pride a little, by placing virtue ſo high 
that even the wiſe cannot attain it. Beſides, 
men and women, inſtructed from experience 
of the world, and eſpecially their own con- 
-tcience, unite. in thinking as ill of their 
ſpecies as poſſible, always philolopkizing 
-melancholily, ever degrading human ature 
from vanity, ever ſeeking in ſome. vice the 
. cauſe of whatever good has been done, ever 
flandering the heart of man after their own. 
What can be ſuppoſed to. be learned jn 
theſe ſo charming e of great 
ſocieties? To form a right judgment of 
things? To make a proper al of Re ? 
To know, atleaſt, the people among whom 
we live? Not in the leaſt. We there learn 
to plead the cauſe of falſhood ; through 
1 to ſhake every principle of vir- 
tue; to colour with ſubtle ſophiſm: ur 
Paſſions and pre} judices, and to give er- 
ror 


ERM WUAJEETS: 79 
. certain faſhionable. turn, - accord- 
ns $ 118 1 maxims of the day. It is not 
neceſſary, to *Enow-the character? of 
— ons, but only their intereſts, to gueſs 
rly. What 11 Will fay of any thing, 
905 4 fe erſon Peaks, it is (to uſe che ex- 
ö fon) h iis habit, and not himſelf,” which 
has a fentiment ; and he will change? it with- 
out ceremony as often as his ſtate. Give him 
BY turns a large \ wig, a ſuit of regimentals, 
ra parſon- 8 gown ; ; and you will hear 
pat ſucceſſively preach up with the fame 
Zeal, the laws, arbitrary” power, and per- 
.&curion. . There is one common reaſon for 
the gown, another for the finances, another 
for the ſword. Each Proves very clearly, that 
dhe other two are Bad; and the inference 
may eaſily be drawn, with reſpect to all 
three. Thus, none ever ſpeak what they 
think, but what is convenient for them to 
make others think; and their apparent 
12 0 ior, the truth, bs ever che maſk of 1 in- 
os reſt 
= 9.7 might be thought that: folitary perſons, | 
| we in inde] pendance, have at leaſt a 
5 05 them. Not in the leaſt; they are 
eth er machines, which do not thinks but 
are made to think by ſp rings. We need only 
"1 inform, « ourſelves of their ſocieties, ther 
"Friends, the women they viſit, the authors 
Wer. LE acqu al wi oe and mar 
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may b befenband collect their future opinion 
on any expected publication which they 
have not read; on a play ready to be acted, 
which they have never ſeen; on ſuch or 
ſuch ſyſtems, of which they have not the 
Jeaſt idea... And, as a watch commonly 
goes but twenty-four hours, all theſe: people 
g0 every evening to learn from their ſo- 
cCieties, what they ſhould think to-morrow. 
There is alſo a ſmall number of men and 
Women, who think for all the reſt, and 
throug h whom all the others ſpeak and 
Ac; BN as. each thinks of his own intereſt, 
and no one of the common good, and as 
their private intereſts are always oppoſite, 
there is a perpetual claſhing of parties and 
cabals; a flux and reflux of prejudices, 
and contrary opinions, wherein the moſt 
heated, animated by the others, hardly ever 
know bat is the matter. Each ſociety has 
its rules, its judgments and principles, which 
are not admitted elſewhere. An honeſt man 
in one houſe is a raſcal in another. Good, 
bad, beauty, uglineſs, truth, and virtue, 
have only a local and circumſcribed exiſt- 
ence. - Whoever loves. a general acquaint- 
ance, and frequents different ſocieties,” muſt 
be. more flexible than Alcibiades, change 
Principles as aſſemblies, modify his mind 
at every ſtep, and meaſure his maxims 0 
„ | 5 * E 
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the yard; he muſt at every viſit, on his 
entrance, quit his own mind, if he has one, 
and take another agreeable to the houſe, as 
a ſervant takes a livery, which he quits on 
leaving his place, and puts on his own'in | 
its room, if he pleaſesy; NUTR a new clan 
happens. * 631 
HBeſides; every one is N placed | 
in contradiction with himſelf, without con- 
ſidering whether it is agreeable. or not. 
They have principles for converſation, and 
others for practice; their oppoſition ſcan- 
dalizes no one, and it is agreed, that there 
ſhould be no reſemblance. between them. 
It is not even required of an author, eſpe- 
cially a moraliſt, to ſpeak? as his works, 
nor to act as he ſpeaks. His writings, diſ- 
courſe, and conduct, are three things en- 
tirely different, which he is not in the leaſt 
obliged to reconcile. In ſhort, every thing 
is abſurd, and nothing ſhocking,” becauſe 
we are” accuſtomed. 'theteto. 3:1: 
In fact, though all zealouſly preach up the 
maxims of their profeſſion, they all pique 
themſelves on having that of another: the 
magiſtrate aſſumes a cavalier air; the finan- 
lcier acbs the lord; the biſhop affecbs pallan- 
try; the courtier talks of pluloſophy; and 
the ſtateſman of wit. There is not a degree 
Fe from this, even down to the ſimple 
A E 5 mechanic, 
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ani 5 77 o not being able to take ano- 
ther, reſis Nei! in black on a Sunday, 
to have the air of the courtier. The mili- 
. tary alone, diſdaining all other ta tions, 
We, their own willingly. 

hus, the men to "Thom. we talk; are 
3 thoſe with whom we converſe; their 
- ſentiments do not proceed from their. hearts, 
their diſcourſe does not in the leaſt repreſent 
their thoughts; we perceive nothing, of 
them, except their figure; and e are in 
an aſſembly nearly as before a moving pic- 
ture, where the quiet ſpectator is the ply | 
being moved through itſelf. _ 

_—_ delightful would it be to live 
among us, if the external countenance was 
always the image of the diſpoſition of the 
heart, if decency were virtue; if our max- 


ims ſerved for rules, if true hiloſo phy was 


inſeparable from the name o philoſopher F 


But fo many good 5 ualities too ſeldom go 
c 


together, and virtue icarce ever goes in ſuch 


a great pomp. 


+ 


Let us penetrate, 600 gh our Sus 
© demonftrations of benevolence, into what 
N the bottom of our hearts, and reflect 
What the ſtate of things muſt be, where all 
men are forced mutually to careſs and de- 
ſtroy each other, and where they arè born 
enemies through duty, and villains through 

2 | intereſt. 
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tere Eyery. man it is ſaid, gains b 
Rn 87 6 others: „ true, but he ale "til 
more by in uring t them. There Is no law 
5 Fo fit which is not ſurp aſſed by that 
ieh may be made egally ; ; and the 
8 done our neighbour, is always more 
lucrative than the ſervices rendered him. The 
buſigeſs! IS only to find means of eſcaping 
l "FO RPA and this i is what the We n 


ſentiments, and actions of „eff men! 
hen I ſee the fame men change their 
maxims; 3 according to their clubs, Moliniſts 
in one, Janſeniſts 1 in another, vile courtiers 
5 with a miniſter, mutinous grumblers with 
bs Fi male-content ; ; when I fee a man in 
2 5 cloaths, decry luxury; a financier, 
Py: taxes „ a, prelate, diſorder; when I hear a 
Ste talk of modeſty; a lord, of virtue; 
an author, of ſimplicity; a parſon, of reli- 
nion; and theſe abſurdities ſhock nobody ; 
80 dene L not inſtantly to conclude, that they | 
10 not think of hearing truth any more 
than of ſpeaking it; and, that, far from 
den to perſuade others, when they talk 
: "to. them, they do not even endeavour to 
make them think that 1 1 0 2 8 be- 


48 what 1 ſaid to them ? 85 
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| Author, meg of letters, and ohilofontices; 
never ceaſe crying, that, to fulfil the duties 
of a citizen, to ſerve our fellow -creatures, 
we ſhould dwell in great cities. According 
V them, to fly the capital is to hate man- 
4 ind. The. country people are nothing in 
their eyes. Lo hear them, one would 
imagine there were no men; except where 
g academies, >enſions, and dinners, were to 
be found. The ſame bias draws all ſtates 
nearly. alike; Tales, / romances, theatrical 
pieces, are all taken from the Provinces, 
all turn into. deriſion the ſimplicity, of 
ruſtic manners z all preach up the man- 
ners and pleaſures of the great world: it is 
ſhameful not to be acquainted with them; 
A misfortune not to taſte them, With how 
many pick pockets, and women of the town, 
do not the charms. of theſe imaginary plea- 
ſures. people great cities daily Thus Pre- 
Jjudice add opinion, reinforcing the effect 
of political iyftems, heap together t the inha- 
bitants of every country on ſome particular | 
ſpots of the territory, and leave the reſt un- 
cultiyated and deſert. Thus, to make the 
capitals ſhine, nations are depopulated: . 
and this frivolous luſtre, which ſtrikes the. 
eyes. of fools, makes Europe take . 
ſkrides towards her ruin. 7 
The French beaux value thiinklves only 
in 1 the Whole univerſe; every thing elſe is 


nothing 
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nothing in their eyes. . 


To have à chatiot; ad 
a Swils ſteward, is to be like all the woke: 
to be like all the world, is tô be like very 
few. Thoſe who walk are not the World; 
they are mechanics, tradeſmen, people of 
the other world; and it might be faid, 4 
chariot is not ſo neceſſary to e theth 
: about, a as for their exiltende⸗ wi: 
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A man, Fan is birth, adodail to Sing 
"4a; among others, Would be the moſt de- 
formed of all. Prejudices, authority, ne- 
ceſſity, example, all the ſocial inſtitutions 
with which we are overwhelmed, would ſtife 
nature in him, and ſubſtitute nothing in 
its room. He would be like a ſhrub, which 
by chance grew in the midſt of a road, 
which paſſengers would ſoon kill, by bruif- 
ing every. part thereof, and bending, it in 
Fvery direction, © | 
Plants are faſhioned by culture; My men 
by education. If man was born large and 4 
g his height and ſtrength would be 
uſeleſs, until he had learned how to make f 

uſe of them; they would be prejudicial to 
him by hindering others from thinking '. 
=p Har 5 — abandoned to Himſelf, 

he 


> TT 
human race 
„ 3 5 1 1 
* 
* 3 gal 1 
2 ** 44 — 4 


Suppo d. had. birth T6 bg 
ture and 8 - a man; the 5 fo 
ceeded from his mother's womb, to uſe. FE 
_ expreſſion, like Pallas from the þ brain of 
Jupiter; this man- child would be a perfect 
idiot, an automaton, an unmoveable and 
-almoſtinſenſible ſtatue. It would ſee nothing, 
Would know no one, nor would know .how 
to turn its eyes towards any thing it, had 
occaſion to ſee. It would not Ing not per- 
ceive any object, except itſelf; it would 
not even draw any one in the organ of ſenſe, 
Which could make it perceive; Colours 
would be nothing 1 in its eyes, ſounds would 
he nothing to its ears; the bodies which it 
touched would make no impreſſion on its 
own; it would not even know it had | one 5 
the. contact of its hands would be in its 
brain, all its ſenſations. would. be united 1 
One ſingle. int; it. would exiſt only in. the 
common ſenſorium; it would have onl 
one idea; namely, that of ſelf; to Rich ie 

would refer all its ſenſations; and this idea, 
r rather this ſentiment, would be the FM 
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E A S ificuley, Happy to know in is 
Infancy phyſical evils only! evils much leſs 
cruel, much leſs voinful than others, and 
Which much leſs frequently make us re- 
nounce l life. We do not kill ourſelves for 
che pains of the gout. | There are ſcarcely 
any, except thoſe of the ſou}, which pro- 
Aduce deſpair: we bewail the fate of infancy, 
and) it is our own which we ought to be- 

Vail. Our greateſt misfortunes | 
from ourſey es. e 
While men were nden ich their 
; ruſtic cottages 3 while they confined them- 
elves to fee their habits made of the ſkins 
of wild beafts, with thorns, or bones of fiſh, 
to adorn themſelves with feathers and ſhells, | 
10 paint their bodies with different colours, 
to embelliſh their bows and arrows, to cut 
out with ſharp ſtones, fiſhing-boats or ſome 
- muſical inſtruments; in a word, while they 
oni) applied themſelves to thoſe works, 
"wh ch one alone could do, and to thoſe arts 
5 which did not require the concurrence of 
many hands, they lived free, healthy, 
: good, and happy, as far as they could be 
1 „from their nature, and continued to en- 
Y oy between them the ſweets of an inde- 
pendant commerce; but from the inſtant 
one man had occaſion for the aſſiſtance of 


another, 
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another, as ſoon! as they: zetceived: it was 
uſeful for one to have proviſions for two, 
equality. diſappeared, property was intro- 
duced, work became neceſſary, and the 
vaſt foreſts were changed into ſmiling fields, 
which were: bedewed with the fweat of 
man, and in which ſlavery and. miſery. ſoon 
ſprung VIPs 2 and: Jncranſac! with 55 har- 
-veſts. N | 40389 
ee and e re, were tie 
two arts which introduced this great revo- 
lution With the poet, gold and ſilver; but 
with the philoſopher, ſteel and corn, have 
civilized a menß and debauched 580 human 
race. n i 
"Men are not made to 105 3 up in 
ena but to be ſcattered over the earth, 
they ought to cultivate. The more they are 
aſſembled rogether, : the more corrupt they 
become: bodily infirmities, as well as vices, 
are the infallible effect of a too numerous 
concourſe. Man of all animals lives the 
worſt in droves; men heaped together, like 
- ſheep, would-all-periſh in a very ſhort time; 
the breath of man is mortal to his fellow- 
creatures: this is not N true in reality, 
1 Rgurativ eh... „ 
IF che buſineſs v Was s only t. to om yo 5 
people man in his maſk, there would rh 
no occaſion to ſhew him to them; they 
ue ee, behold him at their J 
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bor ſince the” mak is not man, and "ts var 
niſſi ought not to duc them, in Painting 
men, we ſhould paint them as they really 
are; not to fill youth with deteſt ion, for 
them, but that they may beyail them, and 
be unwilling” to reſemble” them. This, in 
my mind, is the beſt and molt ſenſible 
ſentiment which man can e of his 
ſpecies. TY l TTF 55 
ne Sopreme Being has be een willing i in 
every thing to do honour. to the human 
ſpecies; by g giving man "unbounded incli- 
nations, he gives him at the fame time the 
law which regulates them, that he. may be 
free and cominand himſelf; by giving him 
immoderate paſſions, he joins reaſon to 
these paſſions to govern them; by giving 
woman to his unlimited deſires, he oins 
modeſty to theſe deſires. To reftrain them, 
as an Overplus, he adds beſides” an actual 
reward for the good uſe of his Facuttics'; 
namely, the ſatisfaction we find in — 
tions, when we dave made them the rale or 
our condutt. 5 FS {> $24 8 1 . e 4 
Men ſay life is ſhort, and Ie they . 
Gereùr "A make it fo. Not knowing how 
to employ it, they bewail the: fapidity of 
time; and, I perceive, it paſſes" too flow 
for them Aways full of the object to 
which h they tend, they behold che > interval 
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One would be at to-morrow, an another at the 
next month, another at ten years; hence; 
na one will live to day, none axe content 

with the preſent hour, all find it paſs. away 

100 flow... e „ XXX 
INT Mortals will you never deals calumni. t. 

ing nature? Why do you complain that life 
is ſhort, ſince it is not ſnort enough in your 
mind ? If there is a ſingle one among you, 

who knows how to moderate his deſires 
ſufficiently, to never wiſh the time , paſt 


ia 


away, he will never eſteem..it too ſhort: 
_ bye, and to enjoy, would be to him the ſame 


thing; and were it his fate to die young, he 
you 46 GN have: 1 | full 1 . 


PHE Ble moſt —— 25 | for ws r 


en phyſic eing, 
n 5 Na himself from his ee Het 


things; this is the employ of his infancy: 


OR he begins. to perceive his moral be- 

he ſhi 1d ſtudy-himlelf by bis relat 
with mens this 1s GE Omen. of his 
heart is the Siet organ 1 th: 
e never bren ſenſible of any thing, 
? en 1 e077 en foctuates 
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between error and error, and agquires 3 
vain and barren” Knowledge; becauſe the 
true relation of things with man, which 
otight ta be his principal ſcience, remains 
always hid from him. But man ſhould 
confine himſelf to the firſt half of this 
Lience; namely, to ſtudy at firſt the relation 
which: things have with each other, to form 
_ the better judgment of thoſe they have with 
us. We know but little of the human paſ- 


Bois, unleſs'we are capable of fetting a pro- 


per value on objects; and this ſecond. ſtudy 
can only be eff 
tion. LILY ace gs 

e and bag are our true ma- 
| fi; 7 0 man is never ſenſible of what. is 


prope} except in his relations. 
The 1 0 of the wife man, is ihe time 
of his experience; his paſſions are the in- 


ſtruments thereof; but after having 2 4 


plied his foul to} external objects, to 


ſenſible thereof, he harbours it within him- 
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vf, but this ſenſation is infinitely ſtronge 
than che reaſons 2 are brought . 


ted in the calry af moditg- 
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e ee am ſenſible there. 
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Ky av 17 11 80 1 5 this reci} - 


'al Aion 1 15 not doubtful; büt 1. I Alis 


We 1 Fah 8 my Pane 1 am 11 5 2 


through my vices, and tree through my re- 


1 "morſe; the ſentiment of my liberty is not 
effaced in me, except I am entirely deprav- 
ed'; and Lat length hinder the voice of the 

"foul, from likting itſelf up! againſt the law 

Ce che FR 15 

Ian Wr no Kbopledge of Hh wilt 
"but fe m the ſenſe of my.own';. and J am 
not better acquainted with the underſtand- 
ing When Tam aſked what is the cauſethar 


determines my will, T aſk in my turn what 


18. che gauſe that determines my 1 


for it 18 clear, that both cauſes are the ſa # 


and if we thoroughly comprehend, that man 


is active in his judgnients, and that his, on 
derſtanding is paving 4 the 2 


and Judging, + 
** ren alike p rer ; 5 00 : 


N ge 1 2 ris ry 2001851 5117 15 V 


ous # 
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my ow. 


UBJBOPS. og 


GE of the, be Frog 
talſely, uſe ill, What is, 
Ko the —— that, d. . — £8 gue, will? It, 
oo judgment. And what is the cauſe. 
that determines our judgment ? It, is our 
intellectual faculty, our RE, of judging: 
the decilive cauſe. is in itlelf. Exe pt 4 98 1 
underſtand no m ore. oo] 


I doubilels. nt as other than 


n good; I am not free to defire ; my: 
harm; but my: liberty conſiſts in this 
alſo, that I e deſire any thing except 


| what. 4s, proper, for, me, or which L eſteem 


03.45 


ſo, unleſs 1 f 8 preign from me de- 
feige m will. Does it hence follow, that 
am not my Own maſter, becauſe I am not 
? of a being 1 is di Ae from 


ris principle of every. action is in je 
will. of ta free being: e gannot a farther. 
Ibis not, the, word, liberty, whey, A 
Orne 3 1 18s that, of neceſſity. To ſuppoſe 
lam act, ſome fe which 15 not derived 
from an actiye Prieiple, IS, in fact, to ſu ppoſe 
flects without a.. W and. to fall in- 
„an errogeous circle here there is no 
5 Fi Or PUR impulſe has 'no 
(and there is no true free 


anterior e 


Will, without libert) Y man is then free in 
his e and, as: Ja 8 Wl an 


Cr, al fu bltance, 


* 8 


. 
5 #7 1 4 : } N 2 If 


-HOUGETSIDN 
ry the e frem 


Aa 


If man is active and free 


a whatever he tors freely, does not 


enter at all into the ſyſtem ordaĩned hy 
vidence, nor can be imputed thereto. lt 
Wills not the evil which man commits, 
by abuſing the liberty he Poſſeffes, but it 
does not prevent his committing it. Whe- 
ther that, on the part of ſo feeble a being, 
chis evil is nothing in its eyes, or Whether 
it cannot prevent him without infringing 
his liberty, and committing a greater evil 
by degrading his nature. Providence has 
made Fim free, to the end that he may not 
do evil, but good through choice: it has 
placed bim in a ſtate to make this choice, 
b y making a proper uſe of the faculties with 
Which he is endbwed; but Has in ſueli a 


manner circumſcribed his ſtrength, that the 


abuſe of his berty cannot diſturb the ge- 
neral order. The evil which man com- 
on falls on himſelf,” Without occaſioning 


change in the lyltem of the world, 


E. hour preventing the human f ecies from 
being preſerved in ſpite of itſelf. '' To mur- 
mur, that God has not prevented us from 
deing evil, is to murmur, that he has made 


us of an excellent nature, and placed mo- 


krality in our actions, Which ennobles them, 


and at he has given us æ right te virrue. 


The moſt" ſupreme enjoyment cenfiſts in 
be content: to merit di onen e 


4 W 


are 


2 
. 
* 


DIFLERENT SUBJECTS. gs 
Tate wn earth, and endowed with | 


Hberty; we are tempted. by our paſſions; 
por "Io __ 8 e con 1 


prevent man qr NY wicked, muſt 

he be confined to inſtinct, and be made 3 
beaſt? No, God of my ſoul, I will. 18 95 

reproach thee with having made man after 

thy own: image, to the end that 1 Digs | 
| gn g900, = _ 4 happy W W 17 


; N A T. 0 R E 0 F 11 A , 7 
- DUMATESIALITY. or Tur Wir 
E N mediening. on then nature 26 man, 1 dit 
coper therein two diſtinct principles 3 
one of which exalts us to the ſtudy « of eter- 
nal truths, to the love of Jultice and. moral 
beauty; to the regions of the intellectual 
199110 z in the contemplation thereof the de- 
light ot the wiſe man conſiſts: the other baſe- „ 
Jy. confines us to itſelf, ſubjects | us to the em- 
Pire of the ſenſes, and 12 the 17 Which 
are its ſervants, and th 1 them contra- 
dicts every thing which firſt inſpired. 
Feeling myſelf dragg ged, and i ina perpetyal | 
3 W as it were berween theſe, two con- 


55 trary 
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once a. "fave and i 8. I ſee: 50 good, I — 
+ it, and 5 commit evil: 16 am active when 1 
fo r reaſon, paſſive when my paſſions. draw 
me away z and my worſt torment when I 
fall, To the being tegſible th ar x might haye 
refiſted., 3 " Fan 
If to prefer elf to every + W 18 an in- 
clination natural to man; and | if, 5 belides, 
the firſt principle of juſtice. is. innate, in 
the human heart; let et him who, mal es. man 
"= fimple being remove theſe contradictions, 5 
and 1 will acknowledge. no more than one 
ſubſtance. By this word ſubſtance, I under- 
ſtand in, general a being endowed, with ſome 
primitive , quality, abſtracted from, every 
particular or ſecondary modification. If 
then all the Hupns Na Which are 
known to. us, 1 be united in one lame 
beiog, . we ought to ac 4 one ſubſtance 
only ; * but if chere are any Which mutually 
exclude each other, there are as many, dif- 
ferent ſubſtances A we can, make like * 
cluſions. 1 . 4 2 
I fall have. occaliqn 1 Locke 
fays). to know matter only a as extenſible ang 
diviſible, to, be aſſuręed it“ cannot th 
and. ſhould a 1 0 aſſert, that trees 
feel, and rocks think, he would not be able 
to embarraſs me WAR his We e f 
| e 


; with 
1 


2 55 us ee - aeaT man . "OI 
3 the exiſtence of ſounds, becauſe they have 
never ſtruck! his ear. I place before his 
eyes an inſtrument with ſtrings, which I 
make ſound in uniſon with another that is 
concealed : the deaf man fees the ſtrinig 
tremble, I tell him the ſound cauſes it. 
He replies, not at all; the cauſe of its 
trembling is in the ſtring ſelf: to trem- 
ble thus is a quality common to all bo- 
dies. Shew me b 1 reply, this vibra- 
tion in other bodies, or at leaſt its cauſe in 
this ſtring. I cannot, returns the deaf man; 
but, becauſe" T do not perceive how the 
'S ſtring vibrates, why muſt I be obliged to 
explain this by your ſounds, of Which 1 
have not the leaſt idea? It is to explain 
an obſcure fact, by a cauſe {till more ob- 
ſeure. Either render your ſounds ſenſible to 
me, or J affert they do not exiſt. The more 
T reflect on thought, and on the nature of 
the human mind, the more I find the rea- 
ſoning of materialiſts reſemble that of 
this deaf man; They are in fact deaf to the 
internal voice, which ſpeaks to them ina 
tone difficult to be miſtook. A machine 
doe: not think ; 3 It has neither motion nor 


1165 the” Ds rh: ori is not 9 8 
5 nough for us; our ſentiments, dur deſires, 8 
dur uneaſimeſſes, even our pride, have u 
different principle from this narrow bath 
to which we feel ourſelves chained. 
If the ſoul is immaterial it can ar 7 
Uſe body; and if it ſurvives it, Providence 
is juſtified. Had I no other proof of the 
Amen iy of the ſoul, than the trium 
of the wicked, and the oppreſſion of the 
Juft! in this world, this alone would prevent 
my doubting it. So ſhocking! a diſcord in 
the harmony of the univerſe, would make 
me endeavour to reſolve it. T ſhould ſay, 

| every thing! is not at an end with us with life, 
every ching enters into its proper order at 
death. I ſhould indeed be embarraſſed, if 
the queſtion was aſked; where is man, 
when every thing. that was ſenſible of. 5 him 
is deſtroyed. This queſtion becomes no 
longer a difficulty to me, ſo ſoon as I ac- 
knowledge two ſubſtances. It is very plain, 
that during my corporal life, perceiving 
nothing but by my ſenſes, whatever 1 is not 
| -ſubmirted to them eſcapes me. hen the 
union of the body and ſoul is broken, I 
conceive, that one may be deſtroyed and 
the other preſerved. Why ſhould. the de- 
ſtruction of one, enen e the de- 


4 5 kkruktion 
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gruction ,of the other? On the contrary, 
being of fi uch differ n natures, they, Were 
through! their union n a ſtate 'of 1 violence, 
and when this union ceaſes, they both, en- 
ter into their natural ſtate. The active and 
Uuving ſubſtance regains its whole, force, 
which it employed in moving the paſte 
and dead ſubſtance... Alas I feel it too 
much through my vices; man lives. but 
half during his life, and the life of the ſoul 
begins only at the death of the body,. 
„I conceive. how the body 1 1s. waſted. and 
deſtroyed by the diviſion of its parts; but 
J cannot conceive, a like deſtruction of. A 
thinking being; and nat in the leaſt under: 
ſtanding how it can die, I preſume. it does 
not die at all. Since this preſumption. is 
comfortable, and not in the leaſt unreaſonay 
5 blew MY ſhould I. be afraid of Sing way 
ther eto £.:.,... 
am ſenſible . my foul ; 35 443 it 725 
8 and thought; I know that it 
exiſts, without knowing 1 in what its eſſence 
gonſiſts; I cannot. reaſon on ideas which 13 
do not Know. That wWhi h I well Know, is 
that the identity of felf is prolonged only 11 
| by che memory: and to be the fame i in 
| fact, it is . that I recollect after my 
death, What 1 have been during my lite; 
. tha I recolle& alſo, wh..t I have th; 9 
La what I 1 gone; 00 I 0 85 
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no doubt, but this remembrance. wa one 
day conſtitute the felicity of the good, and 


the torment of the wicked. Here below a 
thouſand. ardent paſſions abſorb rhe inter- 
nal ſentiment, and divert our remorſe. The 
mortifications and diſgraces which the exer- 
| ciſe of. virtue attracts, 4irider our feeling 

Its whole charms. But when delivered fr 


the illuſions. of the body and our ſenſes, 


we ſhall enjoy the contemplation of the 


Supreme Being, and the eternal truths of 


which he is the ſource: when the beauty 
of order ſhall ſtrike all the powers of our 
ſouls, and we are only employed in compar- 
ing what we have done, with what we 
ought to have done, then the voice of con 


ſeience will recover its ſtrength and empire; 


then the pure will, which ſprings from ſelf- 


Content, and the bitter regret of having 


diſgraced ourſelves, will. diſtinguiſn, by in 

Shauſtable ſentiments, the lot which, ure 
one Has Prepared for himſelf. 

The more I enter into myſelf, the more 
1 conſult ; the more I read theſe words en- 


_Eraved''in my ſoul: © Be juſt, and thou 


malt be kippy” We, however, ſee no- 
thing of this in conſidering the preſent 


2 110 of things; 5 the wicked proſper, and 


juſt remain oppreſt. What indig- 
| : 11500 do we feel when this expectation is 
7 Frofirated 1 Conſcience raiſes itſelf up 


mdr 8 
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| Meg t its aer and cties "my 
| with fighs, * Thou haſt deceived” me I 


have deceived thee, raſh one! Who has told 
thee fo ? Is thy foul annihilated?” Haſt 
thou ceaſed exiſting! O Brutus ! O my 


ſon! Sully not thy noble life by ending 


it; leave not thy hope and glory with 
thy body in the fields of Philippi. Where- 
fore fayeſt thou that virtue is nothing when 
thou art going to enjoy the reward of thine ? 
Thinkeſt thou that thou art going” to die? 
No, thou goeſt to live, and it is there that 


I ſhall give thee every thing which 1 have 
2 15 
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| : ö RE AS ON ; is one of ths n of 


man, and even one of the floweſt. Man 


learns to ſee with the eyes of his mind. 

as well as with the eyes of his body; but 
the firſt apprenticeſhip is much longer than 
the other, becauſe the relations of intel- 
lectual objects not being meaſurable, as 
ſpace, are eſtimated only; and our firſt 

Wants, our phyſical wants, do not render 
the examination of theſe ſame objects ſo in- 

tereſting. We muſt learn to ſee two objects | 

at the fame time; we muſt learn to com- 


pare them with each other; we muſt learn 


do compare objects in great numbers, to 


3. 1230 go 


& 6 bach eee defriey to Wits, TY fo 
purſue them i in their effects; we mult Ha 'E 
combined an inanity of relations to acquire 
. the ideas of convenience, proportion, hat- 
mony, and order. The man who, depriv- 
ed of the aſſiſtance of his fellow creatures, 
l and. perpetually employed in providing for 
his wants, is reduced in every thing to the 
5 e of his own ideas only, makes a much 
ſlower progreſs; grows old, and dies be- 
fore ever he has N from: we . 
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UnpensraxDING or MAN. 
WIe or 2 leaſh we An Kube, tha 


firſt point from which each of us ſets 
out, to arrive. at a common. degree of un- 
erſtanding but who is: there that know: 
the other extremity?! Every one advances 
more ot Jef j according to his genius, his 
raſte, his wants, his talents, his 3 and 
his Opportunities. I do not know that 
any | apron has been yet hardy e- 

nough co ſay, chold: he Sas to which 
man may arrive, and beyond which he 

cannot paſs. We are ignorant of what our 
nature permits us to be, no one of us has 
meaſured the diſtance which may be found 

between one man anmalen IOW abject 
* 4 * ie Re. LL. 2 VVV e muſt 


2 Y * 
* 4 * ; 
4 : , 
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muſt the mind be, which this idea has never 
warmed,,... and which has not ſometimes 
ſaid in its pride, How many have not 1 al- 
ready ſurpaſſed! How many more may 1 
not {El equal! Mig thould wy; 7,08) 0 


1 than myſelf? * 
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N AN i Fa is A oft the Fe which "138 
e inhabits; — he not only tames all 
Hving ceatures, not only diſpoſes of the ele- 
ments by his induſtry, but he alone, on the 
earth, knows how to make uſe of it; and 
appropriates to himſelf, by contemplation, 
even the very ſtars, whichal cannot ap- 
proach. Shew me another animal on earth 
which knows: how to make uſe of fire, and 
admires the ſun. What! I can obſerve, 
know-beings, and. their relations, J can be 
| ſenſible of order, beauty, and virtue; I can 
contemplate the univerſe, and lift myſelf 
up to the hand which governs it; I can 
love good, do it; and ſhall I compare my- 
ſielf with the beaſts? Abject ſoul, it is thy 
ſad philoſophy which e thee like 
them I or rather thou wouldſt in vain de- 
grade thyſelf; thy genius depoſes againſt 
thy nr * Om Fe 1565 belies 
1 15 W051, M by © bt: 40154 e 
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thy doctrine; and even the abuſe of thy 
kein Proven their excellenar in b of 


WI A T 18 meant by ak that man 
is weak? The word weakneſs Points 
out a relation, a relation of the being to 
which it is applied. A being whoſe ſtrength 
— ſurpaſſed/urs wants, were it an inſect, or a 

worm, Would be a ſtrong being. A be- 
ing whoſe wants ſurpaſſed its ſtrength, were 
it an elephant, a lion, a conqueror, an 
hero, or 27 — would be ſtill a weak be- 
ing. The rebellious angel who deſpiſed 


his nature, was more weak than the happy E“ 


mortal, Who lives peaceable according to 
his own. Man is very ſtrong. when he is 
contented with being what he is: he is very 
weak when he would exalt himſelf beyond 
humanity. . Do not fancy then that by ex, 
tending your faculties, you extend your 
ſtrength z on the contrary, you leſſen it, if 
your pride extends it beyond its power. 
1 us meaſure the radius of our ſphere, 
and semain in the centre like an inſect in the 
midſt of its web; we ſhould be then always 
"ſaſkcient for ourſelves, and en have no 
„ I: reaſon 
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n to bewail kane rr for weThoul 
"_— never rs e E env eee 
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HUMAN WISDOM. 


FL; 1. r 


makes us judge of the future by the pre- 
ſent, and of a whole life by one moment. 
We feel ourſelves a moment firm, and 


reckon we ſhall never be ſhook. F ull of 
a pride, which -experience every day coh- 
founds, we think we have no occafion to 
fear more a ſnare we have once eſcaped. ; 
The modeſt language of 'valour is, I was: 
brave ſuch a day. But he that ſays, I am 
brave, knows not what he will be to-mor- 


row; and taking for his own 4 valour 


which is given him only, deſerves to 1215 | 


it in the moment he would employ it. 


Ho ridiculous muſt all our projects pez of 


| how ſenſeleſs all our reaſons, before a being 


in whoſe preſence time is as nothing, nor 


has Place diſtance We reckon as nothing 


what is diſtant from us, we ſee only What 
touches us ; ſhould we change our Place, | 


our jodgments would be ener contra ry 


1 would not be better founded. Were 4 
_ gulate the future by what is convenient to- 


UE Won” Woe". 
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HE great fault of Dita RO: even 5 
of that which has virtue only for its 
object is an exceſs of confidence; which 
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day, without knowing what will be proper 
to-morrow; we judge of ourſelves, as if we 
were always the ſame, and we change 
every day. Who knows whether we 
ſnould like that which we like to day? 
Whether we would have to-morrow that 
hich we deſire at preſent? Whether we 
been then be what we now are? Whether fo- 

it n objects, and the alterations of our body, 
not have differently modified . 

: an whether we ſhould: not find our miſe 
in that wherein we placed our happineſs ? 
She me the rule of human wiſdom, and 
I am ready to take it for my Aae but if 
our beſt leſſon is to learn to diſtruſt it, let 


us recur to that Which never deceiyes, "and 
do PE which it ARR, 125 


Mai in a Sve Starz. 
8 Tu 2 — man hy A {aria Ratti 105 
exceed his phyſical. wants ; the only 
4 bleflings he knows in the univerſe, are 
Food, a female, and reſt. The only evi] he 
fears is pain and not death, for an animal 
would never know what death is; and 
| the. knowledge of, death and Its terrors, is - 
| W of the firſt acquiſitions: that man has 
acquired by removing himſelf from his ani: 
al condition. : 


5 . | Alone 
Ro NEWS: > | : ” | 
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n idle, and always ex Oſed to 
= man in a ſayage ſtate, loves to ſleep, 
and has his ſleep, light, like thoſe animals 


which thinking little (leep, to make ule of 
the expreſſion); all che time they do not 


think. His own preſervation, making al- 
moſt his. only care; his faculties, which 
are moſt exerciſed, muſt he thoſe which 
have for their principle object attack or 


defence, either to ſubdue his prey, or to 


preſerve himſelf ſrom being the prey of ano- 
ther animal; on the contrary, the organs 
: which. arrive at perfection by luxury and 


, ſenſuality only, muſt remain in a groſs ſtate, 


Which excludes. every kind of delicacy; 
and his ſenſes being divided on this point, 
he will have the touch and taſte very rude; 
8 ſight, hearing, and ſmell very ſubtle. 

uch is the animal ſtate in general; and 
this alſo, according to the, accounts of tra- 
vellers, is the ſtate of t the greateſt part of 
lavage. nations. 


Ihe body of a man, i in a : ſavage, ſtate, be- 


ing the only inſtrument he can be acquaint- 
1 with ; he employs it for different uſes, 
which through want of exerciſe ours are 


_ incapable. of and it is our induſtry that 
takes from - 1 us the force and agility. that 


neceſſity obliges him to acquire. If he had 


an ax, would: he break ſuch ſtrong branches 


with, his lp E ? If he had a fling 
6 woula 
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© would he throw, a ſtone dich 'viclente 


If hg had a ladder, would he elimb up trees 


fo nimbly ?- If he had an horſe would he 
be ſo quick in the chace? Give a civilized 


man time to aſſemble all his machines 
around him, there could be no, doubt 


but he would eaſily overcome a ſavage. = 
But if you are/defirousdf ſeeing a ſtill more 


unequal combat, place them together nake 


= 


1 about us. 


There are two winds of” men, idle bo- 


dies are in continual exerciſe, and who cer- 


tainly think as little as each other, about 
- cultivating their minds; namely, peaſants 


and ſavages. The firſt are ruſtic, rude, and 
unſkilful: the others, are remarkable for the 


ſdbtlery of 4 mind; generally there is no- 
thing more 


ne himſelf 1 in his youth, he acts always by 


" Tous and in his almoſt automatous life; | 
PIE Pee NY about he” Jame la- 


bours, 


wy hed Led A © 


| unarmed, and you wilt ſoon ſee the ad- 
ge of having perpetually all our 
5 our diſpoſal; of beings always 
ready for every er and of Ant, e ninth | 


upid than a peaſant, nor any 
thing more acute than a ſavage. Whence 
be this difference? From the firſt's 

ing always what he is commanded, what 
15 has ſeen his father do, or what he has 
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bours, habit and Obedience ſetve in l 8 in 
the room of reaſoon 7 

With refſpect to Ane ſa vage, it is: 5:quite 
differnt; being attached to no particular 
place, having no preſcribed taſk, nor obey- 
ing any one, having no other law: than his 
Will, he is forced to reaſon in every action 
of ww life; he does not move, even a 
ſtep, iche having conſidered the conſe- 
quences before hand. Thus the more he 
exerciſes his body, the more his mind is 
enlightened; his ſtrength and his reaſon 
encreaſe together, e extended gs. 
ey Aprons e I 
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"yy" 'H E paſſage "ET the fra: of nature to 
aq civilized ſtate, has produced'i in man 
a very remarkable change, by ſubſtituting 
in his conduct, juſtice in the room of in- 
ſtinct, and by giving his actions the morali 
which was wanting before. It is then only, 
1 the voice of duty ſucceeding the phyſi al 
impulſe, and juſtice ſucgeeding appetite, tllat 
man, who hitherto regarded himfelf only; 
finds himſelf forced to act on other prin- 
ciples, and to confult his reaſon before he 
liftens to his inclinations. Though he de- 
5 2800 himſelf i in this ſtate of many ſadvan- 
5 a 


| 885 Sbich bel g to e he gains 
many great ones; his faculties are exer- 
eiſed and unfolded; his ideas are extended; 

his ſentiments ennobled, his whole ſoul is 
exalted to ſuch a degree, that, if the abuſe 
of this new condition did not frequently de- 
grade him below that which he relin- 
quiſhed, he would have reaſon to bleſs! in- 
ceſſantly the happy moment which ſnatcht 
him from it, and, from a ſtupid and cir- 
cumſcribed animal, made him: an inglligent. 

being and a man. 
Where is the 3 man ho owes no- 
thing to his country ? Whatever it be, he 
owes it, all that is moſt precious to man, 
the morality of his actions, and a love for 
virtue. He had lived more happy and more 
free, if born in the midſt of a wood; but 
having nothing to reſiſt, in following his 
own inclinations, he. would haye been good 
without merit, not virtuous; Whereas, now. 
he knows how to be ſo in ſpite of his paſ- 
ſions. The appearance of order alone in- 
duces him to be ſenſible of and to love __ 
The public good, which to others ſerves. 
ly. as a pretence, is to him a real mo- 
tive. He learns to reſiſt and vanquiſh him- 
ſelf, to ſacrifice his own intereſt to that of 
the public. It is not true, that he reaps no 
profit from the laws; they give him cou- 
18 to be Jak, even 0 the wicked: | 
* 


as 
6 


2 
* 
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it is not true, that they have not made 
him free, they Toe per? him 40" rule 
himſelf. 
He Who eats in eben ald bad he 
bas not gained himſelf, ſteals it; and a 
perſon whom the ſtate pays for doing no- 
thing, in my eyes ſcarcely differs from a 
robber, who lives at the expence of paſſen- 
gers. Without ſociety, man inſulated, ow- 
ing nothing to any one, has a right to live 
as he pleaſes; but in ſociety, where he ne- 
ceſſarily lives at the expence of others, he 
owes them in work the price of kis main- 
tenance; and this rule is without exception. 
To work, is therefore an indiſpenſable du- 
ty to man in a civilized ſtate. Rich or poor, 
powerful or weak, FONT; idle citizen is a 
anne 
| Men and citizens, whoever they be, hawk 
bo other good to mix in ſociety than them- 
ſelyes, all other goods are there in ſpite of 
them. And when a man is rich, he either 
does not enjoy his riches, or the public en- 
joys them alſo. In the firſt caſe, he robs 
others of that of which he deprives himſelf; 
and in the ſecond, he gives them nothing. 
Thus the ſocial debt remains entirely un: 
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| EN” in a Jovage: RY civitieed: ee 
differ ſo widely in their hearts and 
inolinarions,” that, what makes the ſa- 


preme happineſs of the one, would reduce 
the other to deſpair. The firſt breaths only 
repoſe and liberty, he wiſhes only to live and 


remain idle, and the apathy of a ſtoic even 
does not come near his exceſſive indiffe- 


rence for every other object. On the con- 


trary, the citizen, perpetually active, ſweats, 
is in continual agitation, and torments him- 


ſelf inceſſantly to find out ſtill more labori- 


ous employments; he works himſelf al- 
moſt to death, he even ſhortens his life, 


to put himſelf in a way of living, or re- 


nounces his life to acquire immortality. He 
makes his court to the great, whom he hates; 


and to the rich, whom he deſpiſes; he 
ſpares nothing to attain the honour of ſerv- 


ing them; he proudly boaſts of his abject- 


neſs and their protection; and, proud of his 


ſlatery, ſpeaks with diſdain of thoſe who 


have not the honour of partaking thereof. 8 


What a ſight, for an American, Would t 


toilſome and envied labours of an European | 
miniſter be! What cruel deaths would not 


. . this 
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this indolent ſavage prefer to the horror of 
ſuch a life, which frequently is not even 
ſweetened with the pleaſure of doing good? 
The ſavage lives in himſelf: man in a 
civilized ſtate always out of himſelf, knows 
not how to live, except in the opinion of 
others; and from their judgment alone, 
extracts the ſentiment of his -own: exiſt· 
ence. Hence it proceeds, that, perpetu- 
ally afking others what we are, and never 
daring to aſk ourſelves the queſtion, in 
the midſt of ſo much — huma- 
_ nity, ' politeneſs, and ſublime: maxims, we 
have only a fallacious and frivolous outſide 
of honour, without virtue; of reaſon, with» - 4 
out wiſdom; and of Plenſure, without 855 | — 
pineſs. . 
A favage, when his belly is full, is at 
peace with all nature, and a friend to all 
his fellow creatures. If the queſtion is ſome- 


times to fight for his repaſt, he never comes 1 
to blows for it, without having firſt com- 1 
pared the difficulty of conquering, witig 
that of finding his ſubſiſtence elſewhere; — 


and as pride has no ſhare in the conflict, 
it is finiſhed by a few blows of the fiſt. The 
conqueror eats, the conquered goes to ſeek 4 
his fortune eliewhere, and every thing is 5:1. 
ſettled. But it 1 EET different with man 
in a ſtate of ſociety; he firſt endeavours to 
ere * a s necſſices, and then-for his 1 
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ſuperfluiti 
4 terwards immenſe riches; 2 ſubjecks, and 
agatfterwards ſlaves; he has not a moment of 


relaxation; and, what is moſt ſingular, the 


leſs natural and preſſing his wants are, the 


more violent are his paſſions ; and, What is 


worſe:{till;the leſs his power to ſatisfy. chem; 
ſo that after a long proſperity, after having 
ſwallowed. up immenſe treaſures, and, ruin. 
ed vaſt numbers of men, the hero will 

finiſh by cutting the throats of all, — e 
remains the only maſter, of the 1 
Such in nüniature is the moral Habe if 
not of human life, at leaſt of che ſecret pre- 
e eee 10 he e GRE ac an, 
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Man compared with Animals. 


. if 


7 VE RY animal: een 


— machine, to ſnd nature has given 
ſenſe; to ſtack itfelf anew; and to pri 


it to a certain point, from everything winch 
tends to deſtroy or diſcompeſe it. I per- 
ceive the ſame thing exactly in the human 
machine, with this difference, chat nature 
only does all in the operations of the beaſt; 


while man concurs to his own, in his qua- 
lty:of a free agent. The one chuſes or re- 
Jects through inſtinct, and the een th | 


an un of 85 * 1s. the reals 
e eee the 
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the beaſts cannot deviate from their preſeribed 


rules, even when it would be to their advari- 7 


tage to do ſo; and man deviates therefrom 
ire quently to his prejudice. Thus, apidgeon 
Aol die with hunger, near a diſh filled 
Aich meat; and a cat, upon @ heap of fruits 
or ſeeds; though each might be nouriſhed 
very well by the aliments which it diſdains; 
if it but pete cht itſelf to make a trial 
thereof: thus diſſolute men give them 
up to exceſſes which cauſe fevers and death, 
becauſe the mind depraves the ſenſe, and 
the will ſtill ſpeaks when nature is filent. 
Every animal has ideas, fince it has bene; 


it even combines its _— to a certain de- : 


oy and man in this reſpect differs only 
from the beaſt, with reſpect to the greater 
or leſſer number of them. Some Philo- 


ſophers have even advanced, that there is 


more difference between man and man, than 
between man and ſome beaſts; it is not 
then ſo much the underſtanding, which 


makes the ſpecific diſtinction between ani- 


mals and man, as his quality of a free 
agent. Nature commands every animal, and 
the beaſt obeys. Man experiences the fame 
impreſſion, but he knows himſelf free either 
to ac quieſce or reſiſt; and it is eſpecially, in 
the confidence of this liberty, tlrat the fit 
rituality of his ſoul is diſcovered : for phy- 
Les explaity in ſome manner che mechaniſm 


of 
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of the ſenſes, and the formation of ideas; 
but in the Power of willing, or rather of chu- 
fing, and in the ſentiments of this p power, 
we ind only acts which are Wen ſpiri- 
tual, and are not in the leaſt explained by: 
| mechanical Inws-- 
Dat though the difficulties which attend 
all theſe inquiries, leave ſome room to diſ- 
pute concerning this difference between 
man and the animal- creation; there is ano- 
ther very ſpecific quality which diſtinguiſhes 
them, and about which there can be no di. 
pute, the faculty of improving himſelf; a 
faculty which, with the aſſiſtance of circum- 
ſtances, ſucceſſively unfolds all the others, 
and reſides as well in the ſpecies, as in the 
individual; whilſt an animal is, at the end 
of ſome months, the ſame as it will ever be 
3 wing: life; and its ſpecies the ſame, at the 
end of a thouſand years, as it was at firſt. 
Why is man alone ſubject to become feeble? 
Iss it not that he thus returns into his pri- 
mitive ſtate; and that whilſt the beaſt, 
which has acquired nothing, and which 
has nothing more to loſe, remains always 
with its inſtinct? Man loſing by age, or 
other accidents, every thing which he has 
acquired through his improvements, thus 
1 en than the e Beats nee, 
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9 ? (7 OMAN! is 10 aBph 19 00 to \pleaſs 
man: if man in his turn ought to 
pleaſe her, it is from a leſs direct neceſſity: 
his merit is in his power, he pleaſes by is 
ſtrength alone. This is not the law of rn 
I allow; but it is that of, nature, antecedent 
8 to love irſelf, . 

The rigidneſs of the relative duties of the 
two ſexes, neither is, nor can be the ſame. 
When woman complains of the unjuſt in- 
equality which man has placed her in, ſhe 
is in the wrong; this inequality is not an 
human inſtitution, or at leaſt it is not the 
work of prejudice, but of reaſon: it is 
woman that nature has charged with the 

depoſit of children, to be anſwerable for 
them to man. It doubtleſs is not permit- 
ted any one to violate his faith; and every 
faithleſs huſband, who deprives his wife of 
the only reward for the auſtere duties of her 
ſex, is an unjuſt and barbarous man: but 
the faithleſs wife does more; the diſſolves 
the family, and deſtroys all the tyes of na- 
ture; by giving the man children which are 
not his © own, ſhe betrays both, and joins 
Ray to infidelity. It is difficult to diſ- 
5 cover what diſorder, and what crime is not 


. connected 
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nd hereto. / If there is a dreadful 

ſtate in the world, it is that of an unhap 
father, who, for want of confidence in his 
| wife, dares not give himſelf up-to the moſt 
; | delightful ſentiments: of his heart; who 
| (hep in embracing his child, whether he 
oes not embrace the child af another, the 
pledge of his diſhonour, the raviſher of 
the eſtate of his own children, What is the 
family then, but a ſociety of ſecret enemies, 
whom a guilty wife arms againſt each other, 
by obliging them to pretend to. ove: one 

another. „ 

The ancients had in e a very great 
reed for woman, but they ſhewed this 
reſpect by forbearing to EE them to the 

judgment of the public; and thought they 
did honour to their modeſty, by being ſtlent 
About their other virtues. They entertained 
this opinion, that the country where the man- 
ners were the moſt pure, was that where the 
women were the leaſt ſpoken of; and that 
the moſt honeſt woman was her Who was 
the leaſt talked of. It was on this prin- 
ciple, that a Spartan hearing a ſtranger 
make great elogiums on a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, interrupted him ina paſſion, and 
| FR; «« Wilt thou never have done lan- 
a virtuous woman,” Hence alſo 1 It 
$i, that in their comedies, the amor- 
.ous. PS and thofe of marriageable gir 
4s bf Pn repreſented 
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repreſented ſlaves or common women only. 
Tbey had ſuch an idea of the modeſty ot 
the ſex, that they would have thought 
themſelves wanting in the reſpect due to 
them, if they had placed a virtuous young 
woman 6n the ſtage, only in repreſentation; 5 
in ſhort, the image of vice barefaced, ſ ene 
ed them leſs than offended modeſty. 
Wich us, on the contrary, the woman 
moſt eſteemed is her who makes the moſt 
3 is the moſt talked of, who is ſeen 
moſt in ꝓ ublic places, who gives moſt ro uts, 
Who ſets 8 faſhion, who judges; cuts, de- 
cides, pronoun des, and aſſigns to talents 
merit and virtue, their degrees and places; 


and whoſe favour the humble learned moſt 
: baſely ſolicit on the ſtage. It is ſtill worſe; in 
We: ae the world. They know nothing, 


: y judge of all; but in the theatre, 
9 — 1 in the Knowledge of man, philo- 


fophers, thanks to. authors, they, cruſh our | 


2 with its own talents; and the weak 
ſpectators innocently come to learn of wo- 
men, what they have taken care to dictate 


to them. All this in reality, is making fools 
; of them, taxing them with a puerile vani- 


. and I queſtion whether the wiſeſt are 


ugworthy thereof. Peruſe the greateſt part 


of our modern pieces, there is always a Wo- 


man who knows every thing, whoteaches the 
men hg Dung it is ks court lady who 


1 1 always 


1 
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Always The I 
. to eat 3 if it was not cut 
by its governeſs. Behold the 1 image of the 0 
contents of our new pieces. The good wo- 
man is on the Nags and the children! on * 
The Grſt and moſtimportant aaa in a 
woman, is good nature: formed to obey ſo 
imperfect a being as man, ſo frequently 
vicious, and always ſo full of defects, ſhe 

ſhould learn early to ſuffer even _injuſ- 

_ rice, and to ſupport the wrongs Of a huſ- 

band without complaining. It is not for 

him, but on her own account, that ſhe 

ſhould be good humoured': ill nature and 
obſtinacy in women always increaſe their 
misfortunes, and the bad behaviour of 

their huſbands, who are ſenſible theſe are 

the weapons Which women ſn fuld not make 
5 -uſe of to overcome them. Heaven did nt 
| \ give them the arts of infinuation and 


ſuaſion' to become ſcolds; it did not . 
them weak to be imperious; it gave them 
not ſo ſweet a voice to utter reproaches 
it gave them not ſuch delicate features to 
disfigure them by paſſion. When women fall 
into a paſſion they forget themſelves; they 
have frequently reaſon to complain, but 
they are always wrong to ſcold. Each ought 
to keep the characteriſtic of their ſex; too 
7 pdt an huſband may render a woman 
| SINPETUEnT 
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ter, the good nature of his wife fixes him, 
and ſooner or later triumphs ever him. 


Woman has every thing againſt her, our 
faults, her-timidity, her weakneſs; .and has 


19. in her favour, hut her art and 5 0 


: is ſhe not in the right. to cultivate both 
But beauty is not 1: in „it periſhes throu; rh 
a thouſand accid paſſes away wit 
years, and cuſtom deſtroys its effect. he 
mind alone is the true reſource of the exz 
not that fooliſh wit on which ve ſet ſo great 
a yalue in the world, and which does not in 
dhe leaſt render life happy; but that which 


is ſuitable o her ſtate, the art ick Farms 


our advantages to her own. 
| Von Hae. the tongue len, 1 
ms men.: we accyle them. 


4 5 5 More; this ovght to. be: Q; and 
Ane, With all my heart, change this 76 | 


proach into an clogium : the mouth a 
cyes have the ſame activity in them; and 1 2 
the ſame reaſon. Man ;ſpeaks that which he 
knows, vom. 
need of knowledge to 1 the oth 

. taſte; the one ſex muſt have forats: 3 
pens) 5 uſeful ſubjects; the other, agreeable 


ones; their diſcourſe ſhould Hae: no. Ort: 


mon form, eva uh... omen 
eee 
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impertinent; but unleſs a man is a mon- 


what plęaſes ; the * Rp, 
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„ Conſul the talte of women! in 17950 alt mat. 
1 ters, and which appertain to th Jud giment 
of the ſenſes; that of man in moral 5 
which depend more on the underſtanding 
If women would be what they ought to be, 
they would confine themſelves to things 
within their ſphere, and would judge A. 
ways properly; but ſince they 15 elta- 
bliſhed themſelves the arbiters of H iterature, 
ſince they have attempted to 1072 N Juds - 
ment of books, and to compoſe them in 
abundance, they no longer underftand': any 
thing. Authors who conſult female cri- 
tics about their works, are always ture E 
being badly adviſed; e Who eme 
them about their cloa > are always rid 10 
i 1 grefed.. 
The ſearch of abſtracted; and ſpeciilative 
5 trüths, principles, axioms in the ſciences, 
every thing which tends to generalize the 
ideas, is improper for woman; thei roſtu- 
dies ſhould all relate to practice 3 it is $ their 


1 ang 
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part to apply the principles which man has 
diſcovered, „ and” to fnake the obſervations 
12 — lead Man to tlie eſtabliſnment of prin- 
ci ples: All che reflections of women, in 
what does not immediately relate to their 
duties, ſhould tend to the ſtudy of men, or 
to choſe agreeable lights which have taſte 
only for their object. For as to works of ge- 
nius, they are beyond their reach; beſides, 
they have not ſufficient juſtneſs anch atten- 
tion to fucceed in the exact ſciences; and as 
to p y ical lights, they belong to chat ſex 
Which is the moſt active, goes the fartheſt, 
ſees the moſt objects, has the moſt ſtrength, 5 
and exerciſes” it the moſt, to judge of 
the relations betw-een ſenh ble beings, and 
the laws of nature. Woman, who 18 weak, 
N weighs and judges the moveables ſhe can put 
; in action to ſupply her weakneſs; and theſe 
moveables are the paſſions of man. Her me: 
chanics are ſtronger than ours, all her lea vers 
ſhake the human heart. It is neceſſary for 
her to have the art to make us do whatever 
ber ſex e itſelf do, and which is either 
_ *neceflary or agreeable to her; ſhe mult; 
therefore, f o gh ſtudy the mind 6f 
man, not in general abſtratedly, but the 
minds of thoſe men who are about her, the 
. minds of thoſe men to whom ſne is ſubject. 
E e 1 be W or choice; / She 
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muſt learn to penetrate” into their * 
ments through their diſcourſ; their actians, 
their looks, their geſtures. By her diſ- 
courſe, her actions, her looks and geſtutes, 
ſhe muſt know how to give them ſenti⸗ 
ments which are agrecable ta cher, wit 
out even ſeeming to think of it. Men will 
philoſophize better than ber, concerning 
the human heart; but the will read the boa 
of man infinitely better. It is the province 
of women, to find, if L may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion, experimental morality ;; ours to re- 
duce it into ſyſtem. Woman has moſt wit, 
and man moſt genius; woman obſerves, 
and man reaſons: from this concurrence 
reſults the moſt compleat knowledge that 
the human heart can acquire of itſelf; 05 
a word, the moſt certain knowledge, of 
ourſelves, and others, . our e can | 
poſſibly attain. 
The world is woman $ JEW» whe: hap 
read it badly, it is their e or r chey are 
blinded by ſome paſſion. 4.03: 405% 
The reaſon of woman is a | praftical 
reaſon, which makes them find very inge. 
niouſly the means of arriving at a certain 
known end, but which does not make t em 
diſcover thivdendis = 211 4 C04 Mort tt Ge 
"Women have the judgment "Wn "be 
£3 than man; being on the defenſive almoſt 
T their e — ane wat a de- 
vs Þ e 


. * 


pott difficult to keep. „good and evil are ne- 
ceſſarily known une men 

If reafon is commonly more weak and 
footer 'extihg iſhed” in women, it is alfo 
ſobner formed; like as the weak ſun-ftower 
grows quicker and dies ſooner than an oak. 
'Prefence of mind, penetration, and acute 
obſervations, are” he ſcience of women; 
Ingenuity making * an, advantage thereof 
is T 


That women Ars falfelsa common altertion; 


they become ſo. Their proper ꝑift is addreſs, 
and not falſehood: in the true inclinations of 
their fex, even in lying, they are not falſe; 
y ould we confult the mouth, when 
it is not that which ought to fpez : 
ſult. theft eyes; their colour,” the 
ing; their timid air, their faint reſiſtance; : 
be old the language which nature gives 
m to anſwer you. The tongue always 
"no, ant buht to ſay ſo; but the AC- 
cent Wich! is joined thereto is not always 
che NK and this acer t Know- not how to. 
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2 4 
Pe 


wat 


Wave ed wen Te e e to be 1 


to them, to love and honour them, to bring 
hem up when young, to take care of them 
#hen' grown tp, to council them, to con- 
fole "them, to tender their tives aprecable 
and "Tweet, 18 the duty of women always, 
9755 63 and 


yr ZTOITAUE TUTIATIIC 
126, KH . I, Le for? 72 rey it A H i 
and what they ought to Jearn from. t 
infancy. 1 3631 165 ths $23 TIE IS LETT 11g 164 "of 
The aſcendency Which women have 
men, 18 not a misfortune 5 in i 10 lf, 2 
preſent which nature has made them for 
happineſs of the human race; and, if bi 
directed, might. produce as, much 7 
as it does miſchief. at preſent, +... ad 
tages which ſociety will, reap, from, a, better 
education beſtowed on this Part ot the hu: 
man ſpecies which governs the other, are 
not ſufficiently. underſtood... Men will al- 
ways be ate pleaſes. the nere 70 
NN therefore have, theme becor 


This eee een to women EDA gan- 
not be Feen rome: 10 0 en When, the 


1 4 * 


It is certain, th t women alone c -QL 
at honour. and , honeſty,,among;,1s.3 5 
OR diſdain to roc TAP the, hands, 


mould 4-222 loft 1 it Tag: ago. 5 5 me META 


"7. virtue 
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1 805 an empire, which hey” would owe on- 


"3 What great things Meh 10 18 wich 
the deſire of being eſteemed by the women, 
if, we knew how to put this ſpring in action]. 
Unkappy the age when women loſe their 

aſcendancy, and their judgments are no 
longer of any weight with men! This is 
the heighth of depravation; all civilized na- 
tions 19 5 5 reſpected women. Behold Sparta, 

| Germany, Rome, Rome, the ſeat of glory 
and virtue, if they ever had one on earth. 
There the women honoured the exploits of 
great generals; and publicly bewailed the fa- 
thers of their country; their vows or mourn- 
ings were conſecrated as the moſt ſolemn 
judgment of the republic. All the great 
revolutions therein ſprung from woman: 
by a woman, Rome acquired liberty: by a 

Voman, the plebeans obtained the conſu- 
late: by a woman, the tyranny of the De- 
cemvirs was put an end to: by woman, 

Rome, when beſieged, was ſaved from the 
Hands of la proſeribed citizen. Gallants, 
Wat would you have ſaid, if you had ſeen 

this proceſſion, ſo ridiculous in your eyes, 
paſs 571 ? Tou would have accompanied it 
with ſhouts of contempt. How differently | 
do we -ſee the fame objects! and perhaps 
we ar are both in the right. Form this aſſem- 
5 federn fine ladies, 1 1 not Know. a 
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mans, you wil Vir all the 92858 of be v Volfe 

and the heart of Coriolanus. 
Women f Women! dear anc fatal . 
jets, whom nature has 4dorned for Our 
puniſhment ; who puniſh When we brave 
vou, who purſue v xhen we fear you, whoſe 
| Hatred and love are equally KOT oy. 

whom we can neither ſeek nor npum 
ed! Beauty, charms, allurernent, 9 pa 
inconeeivable being or chimera, abyſs 
pain and 25 ſures !* Beauty, more terribſfe 

| than the element, from ent 


| . who dF "up to thy" ecertfur 
It is tidu tllat n | a t 
torment * Hes 


COELBLIOTVE FFF [ING A SY 

4 Welte e n 
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AE. ge 0 oft be vitilatt 5 


(0 fuffet contftgee ent 4 wt A misför- 
ee kk it is one to e is e 
from their ſex, and the are never releaſed 
tHereft Form, without undergding much more 
cre! ones. T hey nul Be 4 theif lives. 


accuſtomed to the moſt fevere and perpe- 
ron cbnſtraint; naffiely, Keton: "Me eV. 
p ſou ould be oed to e6nfffainr at fit, Hat f 
„ 955 may 
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| May afterwards, coſt them nothing to van- 
gam all their imaginations, and ſubject 
th ie will of another. |. © 


her to th 5 
A lietle girl who loves her le will 
E * all the day at her fide wihout being 
tired, prattle alone will recompence her for 
all her conſtraint. But if her overneſs is 
mfopportable ro her, ſhe will [EM the fame = 
. to every thing that is done before her 
yes. It is almoſt impoſſible for thoſe who 
are at pen with their governeſſes, who 
are not better pleated with their mothers 
ha any other perſon, to ever turn to good. 
ut 58. Judge of their true ſentiments, we 
Mouid udy then, and not truſt what they 
ay: for they are fatterers, diffemblers, and 
carly learn to diſguiſe themſelves. 
The firſt ching which young perſons re- 
mark in growing up is, mar the allure- 
ments of dreſs are not ſufficient, if they 
dave not thoſe which are proper for them. 
＋ hey can never give themfelves beauty; ,and, 


coquetry 3 "but they can \ already ſeek to 
give an agreeable turn to their geſtures, a 
flattering aceent to their voice, to compoſe. 
their countenance, walk nimbh y, take grace- 
ful attitudes, and chuſe their advant ges 
every Where. The voice acquires A. 1 7 5 
N 18 ſettled, and takes its Probs 
tone: the arms are extended, they wal 
e 83 "frmly, 


W 


- 
j 
| 
N 
[ 
j 


; 


x3 HO vo F 
firmly,” and they- 


W. the ſame 1 
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rg 


ereeive FR in haters 
manner they are dreſſed, there is an art to 
make themſelves admired. Fror this UNE 
they no longer buly themſelves with' their 
needle and induſtry, new talents offer them- | 
ſelves, and make chem a Perceise 
their utility. 1 
In France the YE W in conyents, 2 nd 
the women ſee the world. It was quite "the 
contrary, with the (ancients; 's the g irls had 
many diverſions and public deals the wõ⸗ 
men lived retired: This cuſtom was more 


reaſonable, and preſerved their morals better. 


A kind of coquetry is lawful for marriage- 


1a T4 


buſineſs.” Women 128 4 cares of they . 


own, and have no longer huſbands to ſeeks; 
but they would not find their advanta 


ge in 
this reformation, ang unhappily Wer er 
the faſhions: - i 
It is e e a man of honour to u 
the. ſimplicity of 2, young girl; to uſurp i in 


iberties ſhe may Permit ih 
Public. For what deceney Will gulf in pub 


1s eafily. known; but we are ignorant 
where the man will ſtop in the ſhade of ſe- 
ho makes himſelf alone the Judge 


"Would you Re young j derſons ih 
Ade Tor gbd morals; without perpetual- 
* n chene. H add, make it their 

. 5 principle 
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principal intereſt to be ſo; make them ſen- 
 6Gble;of the value of wiſdom, and you will 
make them love it. It is not ſufficient to 
Point out this intereſt at a diſtance in futu- 
rity z ſhew it them in the preſent moment, 
in the relations of their age, in the cha- 
racter of their lovers. Paint them the good 
man, the man of merit; teach them to 
diſtinguiſh him, and love him on their own 
account; prove to, them, .that, as friends, 
wives, or miſtreſſes, this man alone can 
make them happy. Lead them to virtue 
through reaſon; make them ſenſible, that 
the empire of their ſex, and all its advantages, 
does not depend only on their good con- 
duct, and on their morals, but on thoſe of 
men alſo; that they have little hold on vile 


and baſe ſouls: and that men know how to 


ferve their miſtreſſes, in proportion only as 
they ſerve virtue. Be ſure, then, that, in 
painting the manners of the preſent times, 
you will inſpire them with a ſincere diſguſt 
for them; by ſhewing them the beau monde, 
you will make them deſpiſe it; vou will 
give them a diſtaſte for their maxims, an 
averſion for their ſentiments ;. and a diſdain 
for their vain gallantries, you will inſpire 
them with a more noble ambition, that of 
reigning over great and noble minds: that 


of the — inen W was to com- | 
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123 he Women never mY gn abet me] 
bring them up to be vain and oquets, thar 


trieks, to remain their maſters the more 
eaſily; that they take from iis faults, with 


which we reproach them. What folly ! 5 
when have the men intermeddled with 


the education of girls? WhO hinders mo- 


thers from educating them as they pleaſe ? 


They have no colleges, a great misfortune 
truely! Would to God there were none 


for boys! They would then be more ſenſibly 


and better educated. Are your girls forced 
3 loſe their time in nonſenſe? Are they 
pelled againſt their inclinations to pals: 
balf their lives at the toilet after your 
example? Do we hinder you from inſtruct-⸗ 
ing them, and cauſing them to be inſtruct- 
ed as you pleaſe ? Is it our fault, if they 
pleaſe us when they are handſome ; if their 
affected ways ſeduce us; if the art they 
learn of you attracts and flatters us; if we 
like to ſee them dreſſed with taſte; if we 
ſuffer them to whet at leiſure the weapons 
with which they ſubdue us? Take the re- 
ſolution to bring them up like men, they 
would willingly conſent; the more they 
reſembled them, the leſs they. would * 


vern them, and then the men would 
truly maſters. 


— 
x * 
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By den ying women ſinging, dancing, 


and all amuſements, we make them ſluts, 


ſcolds, and infupportable at home. For my 


part, I would have a young Engliſhwo- 
man as carefully cultivate talents that are 
agreeable, to pleaſe her future huſband, as 
a young Circaſian cultivates them for 8 
Turkiſh” feraglio. It will be ſaid, huſ- 
bands, do not think a great deal about alb 
theſe talents; in fact, I beheve ſo, when 
theſe talents, far from being employed im 


pleaſing them, ſerve only for 4 bait to at- 
tract young gallants to their diſhonour. 


But can it be thought, that an amiable and 
prudent woman; adorned with like talents,. 
and who conſecrated them entirely to the 
amuſement of her huſband, would not add 
to the 3 of his life, and hinder him, 


when fatigued with buſineſs, or ſtudy, from 
ſeeking recreations abroad? Has no one 


ſeen happy families thus united; where 
cach knows how from his own; to furniſu 
ſomething towards their common amuſe- 
ments? Let him ſay, whether the confidence. 
and! combined familiarity, whether the in- 
nocence and ſweetneſs of the pleaſures taſt- 
ed therein, are not of infinite ee nngs : 
— cope c moſt POE IR 2 8 12): 
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e "HE. Gia e of the Sn; is Won- 


derful. From this ſociety reſults a mo- 
1 perſon, of which the wife is the eye, and 


the man the arms; but with ſuch a depen- 
denee on each other, that the wife learns 


from the man what ſhe ſhould ſee, and the 
man from the wife what he ſhould do. If 


the wife could trace principles as well. as 


the man, and the man could as well as her 
relate particulars, they would be always 


independant of each other, would live in 


an 9 diſcord, and their ſociety could 


not ſubſiſt. But in the harmony which 


reigns between them, all tends to the com- 
mon end; each Js, 0 both Ae Wide: 


ſters. T7 O67 £4 L324 . 
The empire of woman is an empire of 


| ſweetneſs, addreſs, and complaiſance : : its 


dommands are careſſes; its menaces, tears: 
ſhe ſhould reign, in the houſe like a mini- 
ſter in the ſtate, by commanding what ſhe 


would have done therein. In this ſenſe, it is 


certain, that the beſt managed families are 


thoſe where the woman has the moſt autho | 


rity. But when ſhe deſpiſes the voice of 
0 __ * en _ noun 1 his rights, 


4 4 
1 


- g * . . 3 3 


DIFFERENT. 5 8 EC 12 
ab command herſelf, there ever 3 


from this diſorger, miſery, ſcapdal,andif | 


bann. 00S i 4H 7 : bs 

811 only Pw two really, diſtinct. claſſes 
in the two'ſexes;; the one, conſiſts of people 
who think; the other, of people who do not 
think; and this difference ariſes almoſt ſolely 
from education! A man of the firſt of theſe 
elaſſes ſnould not enter into an alliance with 
a woman of the other; for the greateſt charm 
of ſociety will be wanting, when, having 
a wife; he is reduced to think alone. People 
who paſs their whole lives intirely in work- 
ing for a livelihood, have no other idea 
than that of their work, or their intereſt, 
and all their underſtanding ſeems to be in 


their fingers ends. This ignorance neither 


hurts probity nor manners; it is frequently 
of ſervice thereto; they often compound 
with their duties by reflection, and finiſh, by 
5 lacing a. Jargon in the room of things. 
onſcience is the moſt enlightened philo- 


ſopher ; there is no need to be acquainted - 


with Tulhy's Offices, to be an honeſt man 
and the moſt honeſt wife living, knows 
potions the leaft in what modeſty. conſiſts: 
it is not leſs true; that a; cultivated 
mind, renders alone the commerce - agrees 
oy and it is a ſad thing for the | father, of 


a family, who delights in his own houſe; 


to n forced 0 Jour, himſelf up therein 


alone, 
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1 ag} ts able wo, make himſelf 
cnderfinod by auh b. 

Beſides, how can 2 hol who kink wo 
habit of reflecting, educate her children? 
How will ſhe' be able to diſcern what is 

oper for them? How will the be able to 
diſpoſe them to'virtces; of which ſhe her- 
ſelt is ignorant; to merit, of which the has 
not the leaſt idea? She will only flatter, or 
threateh them, render them iniolent or ti- 
mid; and make them well behaved monkeys, 
or fookiſk: idle blockheats z/ wo never wits, 


or amiable. children, © 


It is not therefore, properhbr Feen foi 
cation to marry a woman who has not had the 
advantage thereof; or conſequently, in ſuch 
Pai m which ſhe could not poſſibly have 

But I ſhould chuſe an hundred times 
abe innocent girl, rudely educated, than 
2 learned and witty woman, ho eame to 
eſtabliſn a tribunal: of hterature in my 
houſe, of which ſhe herſeif was x0” be: pre- 
Tident. A witty woman is the ſtourge of 
her huſband, her children, her friends, her 
ſervants, of every body. On account of 
the ſublime elevation of her fine genius, 
the diſdains all the duties of her ſex, and 


begins by making herfelf a man after the 


mannerof Madamoiſelle De-LEnclos. Be- 
ſides, ſhe-is always ridiculous, and juſtly 
nec -becauſe we never fail being fo, 


£45955 l en 
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Ide die depart from our roper Race; ant 


ate not made for that which we ate'defirous 
of taking. All theſe women with great ta- 
pp Jools on fools. only. The world 
knows who' the artiſt or friend 
Pig ke” holds the pen, or pendl, while 
h ey work: who the diſcreet man of letters 
b&, that, ſecretly dictates their oracles. Alt 
this quackery Is unworthy of an honeſt wWo⸗ 
man; if ſhe had true talents, her Daaden! 
fions would make them contemptible. Her 
dignity is to be ignorant thereof; her glory 


conffffs in the eſteem of her hulband, ber 


Pleaſures in the happineſs of her family. 


Great beauty, in my opinion, Bound | 


rather be avoided thai ſought in trattidge. 


Beauty ſoon grows familiar by offeflion'; 


t the end of fix weeks it is no longer any 
hing to the poſſeflor ; but its dangers 1a 
as long as it Hats itſelf. Unleſs an Hahdfome 
woman is an angel, het hufband is the un 
happieft of ma ind; and, even if the were 
an angel, how can the prevent his Bein 
perpetually furrounded by enemies? If ex- 
treme uglineſs was not difguſting, I ſhould 
Prefer it to extreme beauty; 
time,” both being nothing to the hiiſband, 
beauty becomes an ineo twenience, aft 


 komelinels an advantage. © But aghntfs, 


which produces, diſguſt, is the Kom miſ- 
Go = this "Latiment, far from being 
effaced, 
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effaced, continually, increaſes, and turns to, 
hatred, Such a marriage i Lon earth, 


and death is cr preſs crab! l IEEE Mb 


= it; is, without e to) e — 


. 


* : 


1 8 


that 9 temper and character remains, HE 
through that alone we are, happy or miſera- 
ble, The child which has no other rule than 
love, chuſes,ill; the father who. has no o other. 
rule than opinion, chuſes {till worle. 1 

Can we make an excluſiye lot in mar⸗ 
riage? Are not the good and evil common 
in ſpite of us? And do not the cha; Py we 
give each other, always ff falle on he, pe hon 
hp cauſes them N 

Tbe receipt againſt A ooling of. love 

in marriage, is ſimple and 1 Ait conſiſts 
enen to be lovers, though t | 
5 1 Cc 


— 


The knot which we endeavour” to tye too 
it, breaks: it is the fame, with marriage; 
ot en we endeavour to give it more ſtrength. 
than, it ſhould have. 1 he fidelity which-it 
impoſes on both ſides is the moſt ſacred of 
all laws; but the power it gives each over 
the other is too great: Conſtraint. and love 
90 ill together, and pleaſure wall, not 
commanded. It is not ſo much the — 35 
ſion which ſatiates, as the ſubjection. Voulc 


you then be the lover of your wife; would 


vou have her always your miſtreſs and her 
o; be happy but reſpectful lovers; ob- 
tain every thing of love, without requiring 
any thing of duty; and let the. moſt trifling 
favours be never confidered as your right, 


hüt as favours; remember always, that, 


even in marriage, pleaſure, 18 not 1 un- 
leſs che deſire is mutual. way 
_ . Laye is not always Wehr to form.-an 


4 


happy marriage. Mogeſty, virtue, a CEre 


tain ſuitableneſs, leſs of conditions and ages, 
than of characters and tempers, is ſufficient 
| fora married couple; theſe ſeeming diſpropor- 
tions do not hinder a very tender attachmem 
from reſulting from this union, which, tho 
not exactly the ſame as love, is never 
not leſs. ſweet, and. more 0 durable. 'Loye; 18 
accompanied. with: A continual. inquietüde, 
from: jealouſy or abſence, | very improper 
] tat which is a ſtate of Enjoyment 
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happy life, and prud 


not be defited, Eve time a coupl 
ed in wedlock 


FE 


id peace. We de not m marty | GN IIS 
each other only, but to fill jointly the fag 
ties of civil life; to govern our families 


Prudently, and to give our children a good 
education. Lovers always ſee themſelves 


only; and the only thing they know. how 


to do, is to love each other. This is not 
ſufficient for a married couple, who. have 
ſo many other duties to ac.” 

Is there a ſight in the world i REG, 
ſo reſpectful, as that of a mother, ſurround- 
ed by her children, regulating the works of 
her ſervants, procurm 85 Ide” Huſband. an 

n 


fly. managing his 
houſe ? She t ere ſhews herſelf in all 


the dignity of an Honeſt woman, truly 


inſpires refpe&, and t eauty pattakes with 


heneur the homage Paid ro virtue. A fa- 


mily whoſe miſtreſs is abſent, is a body 
withour ſoul; which foon falls into corrup- 
tion ; 7 a] wife out of hi r own. houſe loſes 
her greateſt luſtte; and, poiled vf her true 
ornaments, . "herfelF indecently, - | 
It is not Only the intereſt of LEAR] Per- 
ſors, bt the common  Eaviſſe of all man 


kind, that thie purity 2 marriage ſhould 
are unit 


there intervenes a tacit en 
1 9 0 al 'mankind' to reſpect this 
{acted rye, to” honbur in them the Conjugal 
union; * my opinion, is a very 


. Rrong 
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ſtrong reaſon againſt clandeſtine marria 
which, ſhewing no ſign of this Foe it ex⸗ 
IT innocent hearts to burn with an adul- 
le flame. The public is in ſome mea- 
ſure guarantee of a convention paſſed in 5 
Pete and the honour, of a modeſt 
man may be ſaid to be under the 1 
protection of all good people. 15 hus, who 
ever dares debauch her, ſins firſt in mak- 
ing her ſin, and always ſhares the crimes 
ſne commits; he ſins ſtill more directly 
himſelf, by violating the public and ſa- 
cred faith of marriage, without which no- 
thing could ſubſiſt in the lawful order of | 
human. things. 

A virtuous woman ſhould. not ws merit 3 
the eſteem of her huſhand, but obtain it. 
If he blames her, ſhe is in fault; and, were 
ſhe innocent, ſhe is in the wrong, ſo ſoon 
as ſhe is ſuſpected; for even appearat des are 
in the number of her duties 

Why ought women to live retired and | 
ſeparated from the men? Are we ſo inju- 
rious to the ſex, 0 think this ariſes from 
reaſons dran from their weakneſs, and on- 
ly to avoid the danger of temptations? No:; 
theſe unworthy fears do not ſuit a : 
woman, a mother of a family contigually 
ſurreunded by objects which nouriſh, in her 
e 2 honour, and employed inthe 
e duries of naue What ſer 


8 parates 


raste ent from men is nature e Anſel, 
winch” preſeribes them different occupa- 
tions; that ſweet and timid modeſty, which, 
without thinking about chaſtity, is its 
ſureſt guardian; ; that attentive and killing 
reſerve, which, nouriſhing at the ſame time 
in the hearts of men both deſires and reſpect, 
ferves as a kind of coquetry to virtue. Be- 
hold why even married people are not 
exempt from this rule. Behold why, in 
general, the moſt modeſt women preſerve 
the greateſt aſcendancy over their huſbands; 
becauſe, by the affiſtance of this wiſe and 
diſcreet reſerve, without caprice and with- 
out refuſal, they know how, in the midſt 
of the moſt tender union, to keep their 
huſbands at a certain diſtance, and prevent 
their being ever ſurfeited with them. 
Whatever precaution we take, A 
ment wears out pleaſures, and love ſooneſt 
of all. But when love has remained a long 
_ while; a ſweet habitude fills its vacancy, 
and the charms of confidence. ſucceed the 
tranſports of paſſion. Children form be- 
rween thoſe WhO gebe them being, a tye 
not leſs delightful, and frequently: tron Fer 
than even love itſelf, © * D913 
For many reaſons drawn from the nature 
of things, the facher ſhould - command 


the family. Firſt, the authority ought not 
* be equal berween father and mother; 
bur 


3 J * hl * 8 £ < 8 
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- but rhe government ſhould be the ſame; 
and in aſking; advice his ſhould be the de- 
eilive voice. Secondly, however ſlight we 


may ſuppoſe the particular indiſpoſitions of 


women; they always  occaſion- an inter- 


val of inaction; which is a ſufficient reaſon 
for excluding her from this preſidency; for 
when the ſcales are perfectly even, a ſtraw 
is ſufficient to turn "the: balance. Beſides, 
the huſband ſhould inſpect the conduct of 
his wife, becauſe it is of - conſequence to 
him to be certain, that the children which 
he is obliged to acknowledge and bring up 
are his own. The woman, who has nothing 
of chis leind to fear, has not the ſame right 
over her huſband. Thirdly, the children 
ſhould obey the father at firſt from neceſſity, 
afterwards through gratitude; after having 
received from him their wants during one 
half of their lives, they ought to devote 
the other part to provide for his neceſſit es. 
:Þ *ourthly, with reſpect to ſervants, they alſo 
owe him their ſervices in exchange for their 
maintenance; though they have a right to 


break the bargain nen it c genes being | 
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8 "HERE is' n een, it oh the duty 
of omen to ſuckle their children; 
the "diſpute 1s, notwithſtanding their 5 
like, is it equal whether the children are 
nouriſhed with their milk or that of a ſtran - 
ger? I reckon this queſtion, of which phy- 
ſicians only are judges, decided to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the — and for my part, I 
am-alſo of opinion, that it is much better 
for a child to e the milk of an healthful 
nurſe, than of a diſtempered mother; if 
there is any freſh diſtemper to be appre- 
— wen Aamc blood of Which it s 
But 10 examine oh tn rleyſically 
end} has the child leſs need * . es 
ther's care than of her brraſt 
women, even animals, might —— 5 3 
milk which the mother refuſes; but a mo- 
ther's care cannot be ſupplied. She who 
nurſes the child of another inſtead of her 
own, is a bad mother; how then can ſhe 
rove a good nurſe? She will become ſo 
but Ae cuſtom muſt changei nature; 
_ and the child badly nurſed, will have time 
toperiſh a hundred e wer its nurſe ac- 


e it the tenderneſs of a 


2 


every. f ſenlible woman from ſylibting. 
-hild to be brought 


up by another; this 


os r, or rather in entirely; alienat- 
— im beholding her child love another 


-perceiving, „ chat the tenderneſs it pre · 
— for its mother is a favour, and that 
which the child has for its adopted mother 
is a duty; for where I have found the 
cares af a mother, do I not owe the attach 
1 of „ 
To remedy this — children ah are 
Ae Wirh a contempt for their nurſes, b 
reating them as true ſervants. When thew 


uſing $18 done, they take away the child, or 


charge the nurſe; and by ill treatment 
— her from coming to ſee her nurſling: 
the expiration of ſome years it ſees her 

ne. more. 3 length entirely forgets her. 

: ther, who thinks to take her place, 


— > her: neghgence by her — rage s 


deceived. inftead of making a tender child 
of an unnatural nurſling, ſhe aceuſtoms it 
ingratitude, and teaches it ro deſpiſe one 


day or or other © her who gave it life, as it has 


one en who fuckled ir with m 


12 


her 
inconvenience e in dividing the right 


woman as welle | even better than her- 
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reciprocal, and 111 A m 7 


on one ſide, they will be neglected on 
other. iT he child ought to 5 its 


before: it. knows! it is its duty to do ſon lf the 

voice of conſanguinity is not ſtrengthe 
by habit and cares, it is extinguiſhed 1 in our 

early years; and the heart dies, to make uſe 


of. the ex preſſion, before it. . Behold , 


178 ea, from. che very üirſt. 4, 


Me are ſo alſo in an oppoſite way. when, 


| inſtead of neglecting the cares of a mother, 


a woman carries them to exceſs; when ſhe 


idolizes her child; when ſhe encreaſes and. 


nourithes its wenne to prevent its being 
ſenſible thereof; and, in hopes of e. 

ing it from the laws of nature, re $ 
from it all laborious taſks, and all hs 
of the climate, without reflecting how many 


accidents and dangers ſhe: accumulates. n 


its head, for the ſake of preſerving it a mo- 
ment from ſome i inconveniences; 3 
barbarous a precaution it is to prolong the 
weakneſt of infaney to a ſtate of manhood! 
5 7 make her ſon invulnerable, 

ed him, according to the fable, the 
E 7gean lake. This is a very fine and clear 
allegory :..the cruel mothers I ſpeak of, do 
exactly the contrary 5 by plunging their 
children into luxury, they prepare them for 
1 afferings; they open their PRO to ens 


ol 


- 200 l moral tle! Gpenge on vhs « 


each other with difficulty; how then ſhould | 


| bids fair to unite. al he charms! of a 
meſtie fe, andd is the 5 conntet: pon 


JJ. ͤũ ꝶͤ WoW 


| s to nouriſh their own children. 
Would 700 reſtore: each to their primiit 
duties, begin with mothers, and you will be 
aſtoniſned at What changes it will Pente. 
Every ching proceeds ſcceſſively from this 
firſt depravation : all moral order is overturn 
ed, nature is extinguiſhed in all hearts; the 
inlide of houſes takes a leſs lively air; the af 
fecting ſighr of a growing up family nolonger 
attaches :-hnſbands; nor impoſes reſpect on 
ſtrangers; we reſpect the mother leſs, whoſe 
children we do not ſee; there is no reſiding in 
families, habit no more ſtrengthens the tyes of 
blood; there are no longer fathers, morhers, 

children, brothers, ſiſters; they even Know 


they le love each other, while each thinks of fel 


onſy? When home is only: a barren ſoli- 
tude, is it a wonder that we vert ourktives | 


elſewhere? : f 


But would tes an t bring up. 


their-ehil dren, manners would be reformed. 
of rhemſelves;; the, ſentiments of [nature 


would be awakened i in, cer. heatt;, t. e ftare 
would grow 4 3; 3. this. point nal 
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. 181 J 4 father when Re b | 
n e — only * Yor 8 äs third®of% his 


2" their functions, 'as well as in their 
the child paſſes from the hands of one into 


| na 


bad mor: * The . e os che uin 
Mga ht troubleſome, betomevagracable;; 
3 
deſſary, more dear to each other, ard ulofes 
the conjugal knot fill tighter. When the fa- 
mily is lively and animated, dotnoſtie cares 
are the deareſt employments of the wife, 


" Tp K 3 3 
9 ; 0 
16 


and the moſt delightful amuſtments of the 


huſband. Thus, from the correction of his 
one abuſe, a general refotmation Od 
reſult, and nature ſoon recover alf Ats 
rights. Let the women once betome mb- 
thers, the men will ſoon Bede Fatherv:ald 
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79 8 e Aber i che Wiſe hure of the 


12 child, the father is its true preceptor. 
In order that they may agree f in the 5 wil 


* 


the hands of the other. It will be 0 of 


| "al 
. educated. by a dicious 1575 


: 1 of 7 a ilities, than 951 m. 


2 


. genious and capable 9 ns Pha. world; for 


| ; Teal wall ſupply the want of 'rafefits, Better 


talents the want oF 32. 249790 & 
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dueyr Ele oe men to his ſpecies; to ſociety 


 fociable- men to the tate, Citizens. Ever 
man who can pay this debt, and does not, is 


culpable; and ſtill more culpable perhaps 
when ke pays it by halves... He who can- 
not fulfil the duties. of a father, has no right 
to become ſo. Neither poverty, labour, nor 


woridhy een diſ penſe with a fa- 
- thert's maintair his children and educat- 
ing them himſelf. Readers, you may be- 

ey, that whoever has 


eglects fk ſacred duties, will 


long bewail his fault dirterly Sh perhaps 


never. receive comfort. _ 
But what does this rich mm; this father 


of a family, fo full of buſineſs, and forced 


by his aceount to leave his children neglect- 


ed? He pays another to fulfil his du- 


„Which are à burthen to him. Venal 


2 foul 1. doſt thou think to * thy child 


- father with money ? Deceive not 


tl | pſolf thou doſt not 3 ive him a maſ- 


ter, but à ſerv ut. who, will fon form a 
ſecond ſervant⸗ 17 


po” A. father who ' was 1 ap the: full 
value of a good governor, would reſolve 
o be (contented, without; for it would 
coſt him more trouble to acc uire one, than 


to become ſo himſelf” Would he make 
a gal. friend, let him Sa id his child to 
no occaſion t to ſeek 
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W E are born feebley: pea have need of 
trength. We are born deſtitute of 
every thing, rand: have occaſion fer pudg- 
ment . thing which we have not at 
our birth, and which we. want when: grown 

. 18 acquired by education. i HO 
This education comes to us from nature, 
F or things. The internal unfolding of 
our faculties and organs, is the education 
of nature: the uſe we learn to make of this 
is the education of men; and what we ac- 
quire from our own experience concern- 
ang objects which en. _ 18 the education 
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6e re every one 0b us then formed by 
It * kinds of maſters; Theſcholar in 


their. different leſſons eontradict each other 
is badly educated, and will never be conſiſt- 


9 ent with himſelf; he only in whom they all 


"i fall on the ſame points, and tend to the ſame 
ends, arrives at his mark, and is Sone Well 


Bib: | ext 
git e ee J 0101593914 100, eniel Hand. 


The education of- imfaney. 518 thas- hich 


14 bs of the moſt; conſequence; and this firſt 
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dation, inconteſtibly belongs to the Wer 3 


we 
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ten: üf the Author of nature hac intended 
it ſhould belong to the men, he would have 
given them _ 3 ſuckle their infants. 
Speak, always therefore to t! e women, in 
-pre Al 1 . of e ducation; 5 for, 
beſides their being likely to be much more 
wigilant therein then men, and having al- 
ways the moſt influence? the ſueceſs alſo in- 
tereſts them moſt, ſince the greateſt part of 
widlows almoſt always are left at the mercy 
of their children; and they then feel to their 
coll, the effect of the manner in which they 
| have educated them. The laws, always ſo 
bufied about eſtates, and ſo little about per- 
ſons, becauſe their: object: is peace, and not 
virtue, do not allow ſuafficient authority 0 
-morhers: Notwithſtanding their cond tion is 


more certain than that of the faihers; 


their duties are more painful, their cares 
of more importance to the good order 
of the family, and they generally have 
rte ſtrongeſt attachment to their children. 
Phere are occaſions on Which a child, Who 


is wanting in its reſpect to its fathet, may 


be in ſome meaſure excuſed; but if, on any 
occaſion whatever, a child was ſo; unnatural 


as to be wanting in its duty: to its mother, 


to her who bore it in her womb, WhO ſuck- 
ed it with her milk, who for ſo many years 


{entirely 125 herſelf to take care ef her 
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the unhappy creature commits but a fi 


good eden d does not _— in teach- 


"I —_— „ 


Hleflings. and. evils of this life, is the beſt 


educated ; ; whence it follows, that ru 
education canſiſts leſs in e than 
exerciſe. N 44 4 . 5 
If men were > hin els a to —— ſoil 5 | 
one country; if the ſame ſeaſon. remained 
all the year round; if each poſſeſſed his 
fortune in ſuch a manner, that it could un- 
dergo no change; the eſtabliſhed practice 
of education would be good in certain 
reſpects. The child educated accordin 
its ſtate, never departing therefrom, could 
not be expoſed to the inconveniences of 
another. But on account of the mutability 
of human affairs, and the unquiet and reſt- 
leſs ſpirit of this age, which turns 


Ws; toply turvy every generation; can 


a more ſenſeleſs method be conceived, than | 
to educate a child as if it was never 
to go out of its chamber, without being 
perpetually turrounded with ſervants ?. * 


oyer-ſight z if it deſcends but one lep 
lower, it is loſt. The bulineſs 1 is not to teach ä 
a child to ſupport Pain; but to exerciſe ity, 
to feel it. 


Remember always; that che ſpirit of a 
ing 


ng the child a great de al, but! in inculcat- 
1g jult and clear ideas only. 1 
he moſt efletitial'p part in A edticatich of 
Andrea, and which is 1 beter doubted in the 
moſt careful education, is to make the child 
thoroughly ſenſible of its miſery, weakneſs, 
dependance, and the heavy yoke of neceſſity 
which nature impoſes on man; and this not 
only to make it ſenſible of what is done, in 
order to render this yoke light; but eſpe- 


cially, that it may early learn in what rank 


Providence has placed it; that it may not 
fr itſelf beyond its power, and that no- 
hing human may appear ſtrange to it. 

Appropriate the education of ming to 
man, and hot to what he is not. Is 1 
not clear that by tolling to form him for one 
ſtate excluſively, * he is rendered uſeleſs to, 
every other; and that, at fortune's will, 
out labours _y ſerve. to render kim un- 
happy? | 

Place al he Jens: of young people in 
aims father than diſcourſes; ànd let them 

learn hothing from books, which eee 
alone can teach them. 


The pedant and the preceptor may tay. ; 


nearly the fame things; but the firſt, ſay 5 
them at every turn, the other eld when he 
Bs Od or their a 183357 
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15 the beginning-of-tifer when the mes 
mory and imagination are yet unactive, 

| the child is attentive only to what actually 
affects its ſenſes. Its fenſations being the 
firſt-materials of its lights, to offer them to 
it in a proper order, is preparing its memory 
to furniſh them ene day in tlie ſame order 
to its underſtanding: but as it yet is at- 
tentive to its ſenſations only, it is ſufficient 
at firſt to ſhew it very diſtinctiy the con- 
nection of theſe ſame ſenſations, with the 
objects which cauſe them. ©!A7: child is de- 
ſirous of touching and handling every 
thing; do not in the leaſt oppoſe this in- 
quietude: it ſuggeſts to it a very neceſſary 
pprenticeſhip. It thus learns to be ſenſible 

af heat, cold, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, the weight, 
and Hghtmeſs of bodies; to judge of their 
frze, Hig gure) and ef all their ſenſible qua- 
lities; 5% By looking at} handling, and hear- 
ing tliem, eſpecially. by comparing the 
ficht With tlie feeling, and eſtimating with 
the eye che ſenſation they produce under the 
fingers. ie 152092007 Anne 1 22 181111 
It is by motion only we learn, that 
chere are things which are not us; and it 
1 tb our motion n only, chat we acquire the 


idea 


idea of ſpace. Becauſe the child has not 
this 1d A in the leaſt, it ſtretches out its 
hand Indifferentty to ſeize the object which 
is neareſt toit. This effort ſeems a kind 


to come nearer, or for you to carry 1 
tothe object; but it is not 40: it is only 
becauſe: it now ſees the objects (which it at 


firſt ſaw in its brain, afterwards in its eyes) 


at che end of its fingers; and has no ima- 


gination of diſtance, but chat which it can 
reach; Be careful then, to frequently lead 


it about, to carry it from one place to ano- 
ther, to make it ſenſible of the change of 


place, in order to teach it to judge of 
diſtance. But when it begins to be ac- 


duaintedd wich it, the method: ſhould; be 


changed, and it ſnould be only carried 


— 


where you pleaſe z for: as ſoon as it is no 


longer cheated by its ſenſes, its efforts. 


It: expreſſes the uneaſineſs of its wants 
by:fizns, when the aſſiſtance of another is 


ories o Va great de. 
they ought to do ſo, becauſe all their ſenſa- 
ons are effective: when they are agreeable; 
they enjoy them in ſilence; when they are 


painful, they tell us in their language, and 


, 3 2 2 7 | 7 I! | 4 
demand. relief. Therefore, whale they are 
SOT DNL E 6 ien awake, 
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children. They cry a great deal; 
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1 they can ſcarcely remain in a ſtate 
of indifference; they ſleep, or are affected. 
All our languages are the works of art. 
1 has been a matter of enquiry. a _ 
while, whether there was any natural lan- 
guage, common to all mankind; there 
8 one no doubt, and it is this which infants 
make uſe of before they have learned to 
ſpeak. This language is not articulate, but 
it is accented, ſonorous, and intelligible. 
The uſe of ours makes us neglect it, till it 
1 intirely forgot. Let us ſtudy children, 
and we ſhall ſoon learn it from them: nurſes 
are our maſters in this language; they un- 
derſtand every thing their nurſlings ſay, they 
anſwer them, and hold very coherent dia- 
logues with them; and, though they pro- 
ndunce words, it is not the ſenſe of theſe 
words, but the accent with which they are 
accompanied, that the children underſtand. 
To the language of the voice, is joined | 
that of geſture, not leſs energetic. This 
gefture is not in the feeble hands of infants, 
but in their countenance. It is aſtoniſhing. 
what expreſſion theſe unformed countenances 
already have; their features change every 
moment with an inconceivable rapidity; 
you ſee ſmiles, defire, and fear, Ane and 
vaniſh like ſo many flaſnes of lighter 
and each time you eg think. you | | 
| One face. He have eprrainl 1 the ke 7 
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of emp ire and dominion; but this idea be- 


ture; and we already ſee why, in this ten- 


when it bemoans irlelf, and cries, ſtretchit 


| nearer; In the n to the 
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cles of che face mote moveable than. we 
have! In return, their dead eyes hardly 
ſpeak at all. Such muſt be the nature of 
their ſigns, in an age wherein they have 
wants only; the expreſſion of ſen- 
fations conſiſts in imaces; 96 expreſſion 
of ſentiments in looks. 1 
The firſt tears of children are prapers,. IE 
we are not careful, they ſoon become com- 
mands. They begin by making us aſſiſt 
them, and finiſh by making us their ſer- 
vants. Thus, from their own . weakneſs, - 
whence at firſt ariſes the ſentiment of their 
dependence, afterwards proceeds the idea; 
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ing Joſs excited by their wants than our 
ſervices, they here begin to perceive moral 
effects, whoſe immediate cauſe is not in na- 
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der age, it is of conſequence to diſcover the 
n eee which dictates | we geſture, 
orery.  -- ab 
When wh child Nene out its hand 5 
forcibly, without ſaying any thing, i it thin "Rv; 
to touch the object, becauſe it does not s 
eſtimate its diſtance; and is miſtaken; but 


out its hand at the fame rime, it is no len 
ger deceived by the diſtanc But commands, . 
the oHect to approach, or you to bring it 


2917 objec 
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object ſlowly, and by little and little: in 
Se ſecond caſe, do not ſeem to Under Bargt) 
it; the more it cries, the leſs you ought t 
mind it. It is of conſequence to aceuſtom 
it early not to command; not to command 
men, becauſe it is not their maſter; nor 
things, becauſe they do not underſtandꝭ it. 
Thus when a child deſires ſomething it ſees, 
and we are willing to give it to it, it is 
much better to carry the child to the ob- 
ject, than to bring the object to the child: 
it draws from this practice a concluſion 
ſuitable to its W —_ dera is no other 
| method of: teaching . r it £45, £42 18 
A child would Fo ompc oe © every thing it 
ſees; it breaks, Tt't ſpoils" 'every"thing/it can 
lay hold on: it graſps a bird as it would 
graſp a ſtone, and ſmothers it without 
knowing what it does. How happens this?“ 
Firſt, philoſophy gives a reafon for it, 
from our natural vices, the proud ſpirit of 
dominion, ſelf. love, and wickedneſs of man; 
I might add, the ſentiment of its wealenefs 
renders the child eager to do acts of ſtrength;" 
and prove to itſelf its own. power. But ſee 
the infirm and broken old man, brought 
back from the circle of human life, to the” 
feeble ſtate of infancy; he not only remains 
zotionleſs and peacea ble, but would alſo 
have every thing about him remain ſo: the 
leaſt 5 diſturbs „ hes 
25 would 
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would ſee an univerſal calm reign.” How: 
ſhould the ſame want of powerzjoinedtoithe: 
fame paſſions, produce ſuch differ 
in the two ages, if the primitive cauſe was 
not changed? And where can we ſeek this 
difference of cauſes, if not in the phyſical 
ſtate of the two individuals? The active 
principle common to both, is unfolded in 


the one, P e e in the other; the 


ons the other runs to decay; the: 


one tends to life, the other to death. The 


failing activity is concentrated in the heart 
of the old man; in that of the child it is 


ſuperabundant, and extends itſelf wit 


hout; 
it feels, to uſe the expreſſion, life enough to | 


animate every thing about it. What it does, 
or undoes, does not ſignify; it is ſufficient, 
that it changes the ſtate of things, and every 
change is an action. If it ſeems to have 
moſt inclination to deſtroy, it is nut through 
wickedneſs, but becauſe. the action which; 
forms is always ow and that which de- 
ſtroys, being more pd, os gies Ry 


ter. F:. 3 5 A $0 bd A ws * 1 nnn 


At the ſame time that hs 8 of nas: 


ture gives children this active p principle, he: a 
takes care it ſnould be very Ietloprejudicialy 

by: giving them little ſtrength: to abandons 
themſelves thereto. But as ſoon as they 
are capable of conſidering the people 
N as inſtruments, which it de- 
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pends 3 nake act, they mike” uh | 
of them, to pleaſe their inclinations, and 
fupply their own weakneſs, See How they 
become . troubleſome. tyrants, imperious, 
wicked and erer ene does not 
proceed from the natural ſpirit of ule, 
which we attribute to them; for long ex 
rience is not neceſſary, to be ſenſible how, 
agreeable it is to act by the hands of another, 
and to have occaſion only to move the 
tongue, to move the univerſe. 
By growing up, they acquire firength, 
become leſs unquiet, leſs affected, and more 
confined to ſelf. The foul and body are 
placed in equilibrium, and nature requires 
of us no more than the motion neceſſary for 
our preſervation. But the deſire of com- 
manding not being extinguiſned, with the 
want from which it aroſe; empire awakes, 
flatters ſelf- love, and cuſtom frength ens 
it. Thus fancy ſucceeds to want; thus Pre- 
judice and opinion take their firſt roots; 
The principle once known, we ſee clearly 
the point from whence we quit the road of 
nature; let us fee what we wett to do to 
us therein. ei 
'ar from baving $peifioous; fren th, 


children have not even ſufficient for all 

that nature requires: our firſt maxim; there 

— 1 be to ye 88 Ng vie of EY 
nt 
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which. nature rs them, and which: hou 
cannot. abuſe... 5 

Our ſecond maxim fhbuld be co alliſt 
them, and fupply them with what they 
want, either in underſtanding or frrength, 
in every kind of phyfical wants; | 

Our third maxim ſhould be in our af 
ſiſtances to confine ourſelves only to what 
is really uſeful, without granting any thing 
to fancy or defire, without ſufficient reaſon; 
for fancy will never torment them, when 
it has never been ſuffered to ariſe, dne 
fancy is not nature. 


r 


. Our fourth maxim ſhould be to | 
arefully their language and ſighs; Silt? we. 
Yay, in an age wherein they know not how 
to diſſemble, diſtinguiſh in their defires 
lat immediately ariſes from reg from 
that which proceeds from opinion. 
The ſpirit of theſe rules is to grant chil 
dren more true liberty, and leſs empire; to 
make them do more themfelves, and re- 
prin of others. Thus, by being ac - 
euſtomed to confine their deſires to their 
abilities, they will feel but flightly the yore” 
vation of what is not in their to 
ob ain. 8 et n 
he child Ach kinds Andes phyſicad 
wants, never cries but hen it ſuffers ; and 
thi SIE: ey advantage, for we are chen 
c rain It has need of fuccour; and we oughr- 
not 
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not to 8 5a — telicf if 
Poſſible. But if it cannot be relieved, re- 
main quiet, without uſing flattery to quit 
itz your careſſes will not cure its c 


While the infant will remember what it 


ſhould do to be flattered; and if it: once 
Knows how to buſy you about it at its plea- 
ſure, it will e ee and all 
will be over.. 1 en il 


* 
* 2 
* 


The long cries a a: Winch is 
neither b 0 up too tight, nor ſick, . and 
which is not ſuffered to want any thing, 


are only tears of cuſtom and obſtinaey; 


tliey are not at all the work of nature, but 
of the nurſe, who, for want of knowing 


how t0 bear its importunity, multiplies 


it, without thinking that, by making the 


child hold its tongue to are ow excites it 
0 cry ſtill more to-mmorro . 


The only method of ati or prevent- 


ing this habit, is to pay no attention there» 


to; None like to take an uſeleſs trouble, 


an even children; they are obſtinate in 
their attempts; but if you have more con- 


ſtancy than they have obſtinacy, they are 
diſheartened and attempt it no more. Fhus 


we ſpare them tears, and accuſtom them 


to: ſhed-tears only when forced by pain. 
Finally, when they cry through him or 
 obſtinacy, 2 certain ande to . it, 


\ 
— —— 5 
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* divert, hoy by ſome agreeable and 


| 1 and welk managed it is 
very uſeful; but it is of the laſt importance 
that the child ſhould not perceive our in- 
tention of diverting it, and ſhould amuſe 
py en ris cnowing chat we think about 
it. In this point all nurſes are unſkilful. 
Ki When children begin to ſpeaks: they cry 
leſs. This progreſs is natural, one language 
is ſubſtituted for another. When they can 
ey chey ſuffer, with words, why - ſhould 
they tell us ſo with their cries, unleſs when 
the pain 1 is too violent for words to expreſs? 
It is very ſtrange that ſince we have in- 
terfered with the education of children, no 
other inſtruments have been thought of to 
conduct them, except emulation, jealouſy, 
envy, vanity; greedineſs, vile fear, and 
all the moſt dangerous paſſions, the moſ 
ready to raiſe a ferment, and moſt proper 
to corrupt the ſoul, even before the body 
is formed. With every early e 
we endeavour to inſti}, we plant a vice in 
their hearts: fooliſh-preceptors think 1 
do wonders in making them wicked, 
teach them what £ bode. is; and er, 
wards, tell us 5 Such is man es, 
ſuch is the man whom. ye have formed. 
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one, the only one which can ſucceed, h 
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inſtrument has been tried except 


well. regulated. Fhoſe ſhould nat meddle 
with the education of: children; who are 
tgnoran how. to: conduct them Were 

like, by the: laws alone Ot pot T | 
impo@biliey-- "The: ſphere. of cinbex;ns 
equally unknown to — they may be 


chained, drove on, or retainedi with the 


bond of neceſſity only, without their mur- 
muring ; they may be rendered ſupple and 
docile by the ftrength of things alone, 


without any vice having an opportunity to 


ſpring. <a in them for the pafſions will 
never be animated, while they areof-us 

„The Griſt W conjolr of man being 
to compare himſelf wich every thing thar 
ſurrounds him, and to try in every object 
he perceives, all the ſenſible qualities which 
can have any relation to him; his firſt 
ſtudy is a kind of experimental phyfics; 


relative to his own preſervation ; 


which we divert him by ſpeculative Andes; 


before he knows his place here helow. 
While his delicate and flexible organs can 
uit themſelves to the bodies on which they 
are to act. while his ſenſes, ſtill pure, are free 


from illuſions, is the time to exerciſe bath 


in 1 functions: this is the time 
2 30 | | | 0 


2 
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tobencquainted with the ſenſible relations 
bereen rhings and us. And as every thing 
which enters into the human underſtanding 
9 the ſenſes, the firft 
man ĩs a ſenſitive reaſon, and this it 
drk as a baſis to intellectual rea- 
ſon: our feet, our hands, our eyes, are our 
ft maſters in philoſophy. To ſubſtitute 
Þooles; this is not to reafon, but to make 
uſe of the reaſon of another, and to learn A 
preatideal, and never know any thing. 
a he moſt brilliant thoughts might haps 
pen in the brains of children; or, rather, 
ile beſt words fall in their mouths, dn 
mods of the greateſt value, under their 
hands; without, on this account, either 
the -thooghts or diamonds: belonging to 
them, This age has no true property of any 
incl. The things, Which a child ſaya, are 
not to it the ſame as to us, it does not join 
khereto the ſame ideas; [theſe ideas, ſo much 
as they Have of them, have in childrens 
"heads neither order nor connection; there 
is nothing determined, nothing fixed, 
nothing t Sede depended on, in whatever 
key think. Examine your prerended pro- 
digy, in certain moments vou will find 
In kim an extreme activity, a clearneſs 
of underſtanding to pierce. the clouds. 
" gy om this 1 _ will 


2 


oo 


| 5 
_ 


appear dull, Fey 2 lf fabronadeUhich, 
thick miſt. One moment you would ſay; 
he was a genius, and the next moment 
a fool: you will be perpetually deceived; 
I is a child, it is an eaglet, which cuts the 
air one moment, and che Ns falls to the 
mound}; ob See eee 
Man has three kinds nn che ſpeak- 
ing or articulate voice; the anging or me- 
lodious voice; and the Far or accented 
voice, which ſerves as the language of the 
. and which animates ſinging and 
peech. A child has theſe three kinds 
of voice, as well as a man, without kr owing | 
how to reconcile them. In like manner it 
has, like us, laughter, crying, moans, ex- 
clamations, and ſighs; but it does not 
know how to mix their inflexions with itz 
two other voices. Perfect muſic} is that 
which unites the beſt theſe three voices, 
Children are incapable of this muſic, and 
their ſinging is always without expreſſion; 
| beſides,” in ſpeech, their language has no 
accent; they cry, but they do not place 
any accent therein; ; and as they have little 
energy in their diſcourſe, Hey: Kaye: ttle 
adden in their voice: 1 rt (ak 
Stupid children become common men; I 
do not xnow a more general and more cer 
in obſeryation than this. Nothing is more 
ifi ult, than to . in infancy 


real 


DIFFER EN * 


ceitf ul {ſtupidity 5 which notifies great minds. 
It ſeems ſtrange at firſt ſight, that both ex» 


tremes ſnould have ſigns ſo like; neyer- 
cheleſs, this muſt be the caſe; "Foe at an 
age when mankind has yet no true ideas, 
all the difference between thoſe who have 


genius and thoſe. who have- none, conſiſts 


in this; thoſe who have uo genius, admit 


& ideas only; while thoſe who have a 
genius, finding only falſe ideas, admit 
none at all; they 2 reſemble block - 
heads, becauſe blockheads are capable of 
nothing, and nothing is proper or them. 
The omly ſign capable of diſtinguiſhing 


them, depends on chance, which may offer 


the laſt ſome idea within their reach, while 
dhe firſt remain always the ſame. Cato the 
younger, during his childhood, ſeemed 4 


_ tool, and ſuch was the general opinion. 


He was ſilent and obſtinate. It was 
only in the antichamber of Sy lla that his 
uncle learned to know kim. If he had 
never entered into this. antichamber, per- 
haps he would have paſſed for a brute, 


till he arrived at the age of reaſon: 1 


Cæſar had not lived, perhaps this ſame 


Cate who. penetrated his fatal genius, and 


farefaw all his projects at ſo great a diſta 


would have been treated as a vidonary, . 
Alas how liable ale thoſe to. a miſtaken 


VV who 


xe; 1 ſtupidity fam ber n PF bo | 
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than his diſpoſition; and whom we judge 
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we, | that this» very fac i — 


child re ene ide words, "bur 
Nor he ideas; . ofe } ern 
ſtand them, himſelf alone does not under 
ſtand them at all. N * ee "IRE. 
More nice and. — ables 2 ns 
Wan we imagine gt are required," o aſcertain 
the true genius, and real diipofition 6 
child, Who ſhows much more his 


Aas by the firſt; for want of knowin 
now. e yes the other, Na pomp [wil a 


Hike Nevo ann 


Rr eventhereletneins cbereng 
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a About the twelfth or thirteenth So 
. 


* 24 


inſtead of ſeaſoning ; every thing which 


affords nouriſhment is good at his age: if 
he wants reſt, he ſtretches bimſelf on the 


ceurth, and deeps; he finds himſelf every 


where ſurrounded with neceſſaries; no ima- 


ry Want t 


ments him; Wing has on 
him no hald; his deſires extend np farther; 
be vor only ſuffices for himſelf, but has 
; ſtrength gevonc What he has occaſion e 
and che pfreſent is the only time of h 

life chat this wall He be the "_. 


Faculties and abilities Whi. N 
poſſeſſes, and which he will nn 
age? He will endeavgur to emp WT it in 


* which may on accaſian ſerve him. 


He will, to uſe the expreſſion, —— into 


child will make proviſion 
d man; but he will eſtabl 


he may be robbed, nor in faculties that are 


pews, to 88 to appropriate truly his 
he. nit 9 Th, n ine fo | 
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E are born twice, to uſe the expreſ- 

1 k, and again to live; 
once Sor the pte and again for the ſex. 
Thoſe who regard woman as an imperfect 
man, are doubtleſs in the wrong; but the 
exterior analogy is in their favour. Until 
the marriageable age, children of both 
ſexes have no apparent marks of diſtinction; 
-the ſame countenance; the fame: figure, the 
- fame complex ion, the ſame. voice, all is 
alike; girls are children; the ſame name is 
ſufficient for beings ſo like each other. Males 
in whom the further developement of their 
ſex is prevented by caſtration, preſerve this 
;uniformity- during their whole lives; the 
are always great Wischen and women not 
at all looſing this ſame conformi ity, ſeein 
in ne eee, to de never any thing 
elſe. "8: 2 

| But chan; in enen, is Hotte to re- 
main always in a ſtate of childhood. He 
Pen ee e therefrom at the period N 
by nature; and this critical nenen | 
ö Gore, _ long influences. a 
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As the roaring, of the 2 precedes. afar. a 
Won 5 n. m,. this teinpeſtuous revolution is ap- 
| ride: by the murmurs of the growing | 
paſſions: an hollow fermentation advertiſes us 
of the approach of danger. A change of hu- 
mour, frequent-paſſion, a continual agitation-- 
of W Maden The child almoſt ungover 
able: He becomes deaf to the voice which 
rendered him docile: he is à lion in a fever: 
: ke deſpiſes his guide, and will no long er be 
1 Tale To the moral ſigns. of a intel 
Frater are joined ſenſible changes in his 


. 


2 


His phyſiognomy becomes marked 
with A chars berg the ſoſt and thin dow 
Which grows on his chin and cheeks, becomes 
of a firmer conſiſtence. His voice is loſt: he 
Js neither man-nor child, and cannot take 
the tone of either. His eyes, the organs 
of the ſoul, which have hitherto been ſilent, 
find a language and expreſſion; a riſing 
*fire animates them, their more lively looks 
"have yet an holy innocence, but have no 
longer their former weaknels : he already 
"perceives they can ſay too much; he begins 
to know how to caſt them don, and binſh; 
he becomes ſenſible before he knows what 
he is ſenſible of; he is wan without reaſon. 
-FOr being ſo: £5 a e . FER, e e 
All this; however, may come on flomly, | 
"and leave you yet time; but if-his-vivacity 
e Un ee Ny 1 opera: 
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fity changed imd thadnefs, if He ITY 
and melts into dean alte erer, 4 
ſtant without eccaſion; if near objects 
which: begin to become dangerous vim, 
his pulſe quickens;: his eyes inflame zu if 
the — of a wWoman's hand makes him 
quake, : if he is diſturbed or intimidated 
ü ry er e O Ulyſes! take 
care of thyſeif; the doors which you ch 
up ſo earefully are open, the winds: are 
unchained, „ r er enen 
rudder, or all is loſ ... 
Puberty and the Peer 0h the ſex ate 
always more haſty among civilized and 
polite, than among ignorant and barba-” 
us — Children have a ſingular 
ſagacity in diſcerning, through all the f 
— decorum, e ee bia 
w'conceals. The refined language we dic 
tate to them, the leſſons of honeſty we 
teach them, the veil of myſtery wWe affect co 
ſtretch before rheir eyes, are ſo r | 
ro:their curioſity. r SHEER 910 7 90 ont 
ke inſtructions ef nature e flow and 
.rardy;” thoſe of man almoſt always Premas 
tue. Ini the firſt eaſe thie ſenſks awake 
rde imagination; in the ſecond, the ima 
gination awakes the ſenſes: ir gives them 
an early activity which cannot fail th chere 
vatel and enfeeble at firſt inviduals, and 
avithellohg run, theewhole 4 r Awa. 
biew 6s Dooley! kts. 85 Friend 


5 Sil ; 25 i. 5 


KO HO DOH'T 
© PIFEERENT, Sung 78,0 278 | 
eie martin; is the firſt ſentiment 

pas motor dat r * ee 

| r — 5 qual 
and the ſpecies uffects lim before Sa Ble 

have always obſerved that ywurs « 

_— early, and given up te Women ond | 
b were inhamaf and-eruely-cheir 


furious, and revengefuly their imaginations, 


full of one object only, } | 
they neither know pity or merty; and would 
DAY: ſastificed father, mother, and the 
whole uhjverſe, to the n | 
ſures, On che contrary, a bught 
up in an happy fimplicity, 18 impellecd by 
the firſt morjous-of nature towards che ten- 
der and affecting paſſions; his co n. 
ade heart is moved 3 of his 


Serels\ ; he is Kenllble to > the flame of dra: 
ing diſpieaſecd, and regrers his having xi 


an offence, If the ardot of his diſpoſition 
renders him impetudus and choleric, che 
net moment, the whole goodneſs of his heat 
is ſeen in the effuſion of his repentance: 
he weeps over, and bewails the wound he 
bas; given; he would, at che price of his 

own, purchaſe the blond he has: ſpilt all 
bo is 1 * ee 
arms 


EE AI 

n Ig DYL 25 175 8 1 p 
Ke um,; he, pardons che Wien 0 "of i 
ansther 38 readi V as he end cavgurs, to re 
pair thoſe which Kanes e e 
You e 3 
| harred Cor 


* I &&! a e Eq pane years 7 ag © 
into the world; well conducted, he will be 
in a year more amiable, and more Judiciouſly 
Polite, than one that has been brought up 


therein, from his infancy; for the firſt be- 
ing eapable of knowing the reaſons of all the 
circumſtances relative to age, condition and 
ſex, which conſtitute. this cuſtom, can re- 
duce them into principles, and extend 
| 4themoto unforeſeen occaſions; whillt the 
other, having his beaten tract only for his 
A. is embarraſſed. ſo Foon. as he deviates 
the leaſt therefrom. . bo | he F rench young 

5 all educated in convents until 
they marry. Do we. obſerve they hen 
find it difficult to adapt cuſtoms, which 
axe to them ſo full of novelty; or are 
che Pariſian ladies accuſed of having an 
AL pag, and embarraſſed air, or of bebe 
ignorant of the e of the world, from 
hey - ot 
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not having PONIES?! x 12.00 I b 1 


their infancy ? This prejudice pr 
fon n the 

hing of g eater im portance than this eee 
5 falſely 3 Thing: that 4 


- laced therein too early to ee i. 1 


18 un nevertheleſs, it ſhould not be de- 
layed too long; whoever has paſſed his 
whole youtb, far from the great world, 
| has during life an embarralie3 conſtrain- 


X air, and a clowniſh/aukward behaviour, 


| which guſtom can never get the better of ; 
and ſo powerful is 18 this habit, that the more 
be endeavours to correct it, the more ri- 


fore. A een youth is expoſed keys the 


ſeandalof the manhers of che e Theſe 


precautions are painful and laborious, 
39 1 are indiſpenſable: neglig. ence. in t 


int deſtroys all our youth; it is chro- the 


Gree of the firſt period of life, that men 


degenerate,” and: that we ſee them become 


ſoch as they at preſent are. Vile and coward- 


; ouls; from their waſted bodies, having been 


early corrupted, there ſcarce remains life 
enough to move them. Their ſubtile 


oughts: indicate minds without ſolidity; 


1 are incapable of being affected with 


e e or noble; 8 have 


beau monde, who knowing 0 


1 in Wen very vices, they have only Httle 
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honourable Kia bisl le: bar 17 ne pa 
round, begin to mark ſome lines of a.rilmg 
Phyſiognomy ; bis eyes, which the fire of 
ſentiment has not yet animated at all, bave 
at leaſt all their native ſetenity ; long che- 
grin has not nk in the leaſt: clouded; t 
orrows 1985 made furrows 
on bis checks. Pa oor br 8 0 if6ngon 

* + Dhe vivacity of his ages che Grmneſs. | 

5 Inde PERQAATE -and-experience of myliiplied 
dee Broads bi ſure. me; 
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on his breaſt; there is no occaſion 
Hold up your head; neither ſhame nor fear 

Tug ever made him lower it. 
Place him in the midſt of an afſembly + 
en; examine him, "interrogate him 
conſulently ; fear neither his importunity, 
Prattle, or indiſcreet queſtions. Be not a- 
fraid, he will get maſter over you, or pre- 
tend to Bly you about him alone, and 


y more. e412 0 c K. LN 
Neither expect Sem iahvonny le dif- 
2 reurſe; nor That he — —ͤ— 1 
Hen ut cel von the baron he has dome r 
thinks; as freely as the good; without in 
the leaſt troublin 
Aeg e he ſays will have on you; he 

eech m al the firnplicity f iks 


| „We are fond of forming a fab urable 
prognoſtic of children, and always ys regret 
| ux of fo 
Sverrhrow the | Ent 16d" froth 
1 — > circurnftance; that by chance 
— mouths, If mine ſel- 
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caſion Fords fuck ho 2 5 3 ents an 
uſeleſs word, And will not tire himſelf with 


Prattling what he knows will not be pai 
attention to. His ideas ate 2 but 
clear; if he knows nothing by heart he 
Knows "a: great deal by experience. If 
he reads books not ſo al. as another 
child, he reads better the book of nature; 
his [mind's not in his tongue, but in his 
head; he has leſs memory than judgment: 
he can ſpeak only one language, but he 
underſtands what he ſays; and if he does 
not ſpeak ſo well as others, in return he 
acts better than they do. Aale 
le is ignorant what uw A cuſtom 
are; what he did yeſterday has no influence | 
on what he does to day; he never follows 
'a ſet rule, nor in the leaſt gives way to au- 
thority or example, and neither acts or 
thinks other wife than is agreeable to him. 
Therefore neither expect from him dictated 
language, nor Audied manners; but always 
the Faithful ęexpreſſion of his ideas, and the 
conduct which ſprings from the Gwpl lick 
of his thoughts. CP e ee ee 
Lou find in him but a very melt hom 
ef moral notions which have relation to 
his actual fate; none concerning his con- 
"<lition relative to men; and what intention 
ad Y anſwer, ice a-chil@is/nox yer 
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5 I'BFE RENT f 
A active member of ſociet/? Speak to hin 
41 eng, Proprietys. — even Apen nt 
he may k nov ſo far: he Knows why, what 
is Proper fort bim is p proper for him; and 
the. contrary.: beyond that he knows no- 
thing · Speak to him of duty and obedience, 
he knows not what you mean; command 
him to do any thing, he will not underſtand 
vou; but ſay to him, If you will do me 
Joch TY favour, 1 will return it the firſt op- 
portunity ; he that moment will. haſten. to 
oblige you, for he, deſires nothing more 
than to extend his domain, and acquire 
over yon rights which he knows to be in- 
violable: perhaps even he is not ſorry. to 
be reckoned as ſomething z but if this is 
his, motive, he is already departed, from the 
oſtate of nature, and all the avenues. of his 
vanity have en lufficientiy flopped 
paid 03: treat; 12080 
On his fide, if be has occaſion for, af- 
tliſtance, he will aſk. it indifferentiy of 
Kir perſon he meets; he would aſk it of A 
King as ſoon as of his lacquey; all men are 
vet equal in his eyes. Jou ſeę by his | 
ot intreating; that he is ſenſible nothing is 
zowed him. de knows that what he aſks 


ois a favour; he knows alſo, that humanity = 


. induces. us to grant it. His expreſſions, are 
„ Bmple and laconic: his voice, his looks, 
5 Erſtvress: are thoſe. of a being equally _ 


1 16 ; accuſtomed | 


. — Lene ab. | 
miſſion of a ſlave, nor the i necent 
of, a maſter; but a modeſt ootifidents in his 
equal; the noble and affecting ſweetneſs of 
A free, but ſenſible and weak being, which 
implores the aſſiſtance of a fre e, but ſtrong 
und benevolent being. If you grant him 
what he implores of you, —— return 
vou thanks, but he will be ſenſible he has 
eontracted a debt. If you refuſe him, he 
will not complain, he knows this would 
be uſeleis: he will not ſay, T-have been re- 
fuſed; but he will ſay, Aa not be and 
' he will hardly er gain err. | 
neceſſity, t e ons Vii ue Ni ya 
Leave him at liberty,-ſee: him ak, along, 
without ſaying any thing to him ; dhſervr 
bar be wil d do, Rees | behave. 
ing no occaſion to prove to himſelf 
at he is free, he .hever does any thing 
iddineſs, and only to perform an 
power, does he not know that he is 
A of himſelf ? He is alert;nimble 
and active; his motions have all the Wi- 
vseity of his age; but you do not obſervr 
one which has not ſome end: whatever he 
has a mind to de, he will never undertale 
any thing beyond his abilities; for del Ras 
ſuffieiently exp rienced, and knows them: 
Le means arc always approptiated th this 
Boh 4 Fo deſigns, 


bi afftired:2of,rigccefs. 18.0 _ 
be attentiue and — — 


echilkdifhby-iaſtk concerning every 
r dees, but will” - exarNiine - : tliings 


Tfche tall in! ſome: — 
ment, he will be leſs troubled than another; 
if che runs ariſfe, he will alſo be leſs frighe- 


ned As: his imagination remains ſtill 
unattive, and n 


has been dene to 
6 animate 3 he lac only what r _— 
— — —_ 
ſary preſſes on him too often for him to 
kick againſt it, he beats the yolce thereof 
from his birch, he ir well cuſtot 


ether he n ov diverts himſelf. is 
edu. dim his diverſions are. his em- 
Ployments} he knows n & He 
Haces in every thing: he does: an intereſt 
ee and à liberty which 
TP us, by»ſhewings/at once the turn of 
m 
Is it not a moſt 


ind, and the ſphere of his know 
charming and deligheful 

icht, to ſee a pretty child with a lively and 
ib eye, a contented and ſerene air, an 
open andtmiling! countenance, in play do- 
ing W s things, or profoundly 
N 315 buſied 
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Would ont ent nim 
compari a yo Mix Sn other ponent 
and leave him to act. Tou will ſoon ſee 
vhich is the moſt truly formed; which ap- 
Proaches neareſt to the perfection of their 
age. Among the town children, none is 
more adroit than him; but he is ſtronger 
than any other. Among the young pea- 
ſants he equals them in ſtrength, and ſur- 
paſſes them in addreſs: in every ching 
ene is within the reach of childhood, he 

dges, reaſons, and foreſees better than 
Hens all. Is the buſineſs tõ act, eng. 
ſhake: bodies, lift up maſſes, eſtimate diſ- 
tances, invent diverſions, or carry off 
prizes? Nature might be ſaid to be at his 
command, he ſo eaſily knows how to bend 
all things to his pleaſure. He is formed 
to guide, and to govern his equals: talents 
and experience ſerve in him in the rom 
8 of right and authority. Sive him | 
"dreſs and name you pleaſe, it is of no 
conſequence i he will every where be the 
chief over the others; 9 they will be al- 
ways ſenſible of his ſuperiority over them. 
Without deſiring to command, he will be 
maſter without intending it, they will obey. 
He is arrived at the maturity of child - 
hoody he has ! life — 6c 


S d *mQT 
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DIFFEREN" et sun mers. 5 


nor purchaſed his erfection at the expene 
of his happineſs; on the contrary; they 
have concurred to each other: In acquir- 
ang all the reaſon of his age, he has been 
happy and free as far as his conſtitution 
m its him to. be ſo. der e 4 | 
crop in him the flower of our hopes, 
have not at once to deplore his life —. 
death ; our ſorrows are not ſharpened by 
the recollection of thoſe we cauſed him; 
we ſhould:ſay, at leaſt he has enjoyed his 
anfancy ; we have not oecaſioned, Dis 8 
"mp on that nature e um. 
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4 Ns rn of Emis. ws in a. more 
110 advanced Age; of bis "Entrance 


* _— Whatever — is may be 3 
1:7.» whatever ſociety. he may be — n092erf 
his carriage will be ſimple, and without 
ceclat. unleſs it pleaſe God he ſhould be un- 
happy enough to ſhine: therein: the qua- 
-lities which ftrike at firſt ſight are not his; 
he neither has, nor wiſhes to poſſeſs them. 
He ſets too little value on the judgment 
of mankind, to place any on their preju- 
dient and does not think (Hog: can 1 
ore 
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neither. — nor ee and 
the midſt of a circle, Din 8 0 


arcount de rude, diſdainful, and regard 


of Others? On the contrary, zi alone he | 
reckons other men as nothing; why ſhould 
he-regard them as nothing, when 
among them? He does not prefer them 
3 himſelf in his behaviour, decauſe he 
does not prefer them to himſeif in his 
heart; but he no more ſhews an indifference 
for them, which he is far from havi ng.; if 
he has not the forms of politeneſs, — has 
the cares of humanity. He diflikes to: ſec 
any ane ſuffers he will not offer another 
his place through civility, but he Will will- 
ingly give it up thro' goodneſs of heart; if 
ſeeing him forgot, he Judges this forger- 
fulneſs-mortifies him ; for” it will coſt my 
d and les to remain NSC the 
; — 2 bes # al $7 
* Though, i cw Sales dec ut | 
eſteem ma kind f he will not ſhew them fh 
leaft * beenuſe ke bewails antl la- 
Areliſn 2 real bleſſings, he — them 
my bleflings of — with which they 


are 


plat abe — hi 

nion wiehout diſputing: that 2 
cauſe he loves liberty wan enden and 
freedom is one of ft moſt ſacred rights. 
He ſpeaks little, beeauſe he Icatee Thinks 
others art duſied about him); for the ſame 
reaſon, he fays only uſeful things; other- 
wiſe what would engage him to ſpeak ? 
Emillus is: dos well iultrueted to be ever a 
babler. 47 SEL 1% TAO FyE N i 
2 ar from opp the manners of 
dthers, Emilius willingly conforms thereto, 
riot to app wequkintet with cuſtoms, vr 
to affect the airs of a polite man; but. on 
the contrary, for fear of being 
1 avid beine taken notice . is 


Coker regard is paid "xy FTC» i 521 
Though at his entrance into de workd 
be is ab Glute iy ignomne of its cuſtortdy/he 
ke ſteals bimfelf awey, ir is not thre? enn. 
varrafſinents but bekauſe to ſec well, it is 
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5 thy- of, his eſteem, all 
riſh in him this deſice,.. 1: ſay his morals, 
fon they 1: chis, 
men WB paſſels them are the true ;adorers 
af the women. They baye. not, like others, 


eee cee, t ' 


always. "tranquil. wer Ty I does "nor | 
trouble himſelf about a falſe ſhame.” -Whe-- 
ther he is regarded or not, in Whatever be 
does, he ona on his beſt; and to oh: 
ſerye others well, being always every thing to 
him, he lays hold of euſtoms with an eaſe, 
which: the; ſlaves, of opinion cannot have. 

It may be ſaid, he the wt. attains the 


— of. the, world, from this very Clr- 
cumftance, viz. tha my makes bur little 


2 
A 


Jevertheleſs be nue deceived in his 


- looks, and do not compare them with thoſe 
of your young agreeables. Tea * reſglute, 


1d not ſelf-ſufficient :. his beh aviour is 
free, not diſdainful. An inſolent air be- 
lang. to flaves only; 1 
148 ectedneſs. cy 1 2881 Soil £4 +4 4 $A Wh 7 | 
When we love, we would be „red: Eni. 
loves men, he would therefore pleaſe 

them, Lie would pleaſe women for 2 
much ſtronger reaſon: his age, his eee, 
his intention of finding a companion . or 


ur to non 


caſe have a great effect: 


à kind 0¹ ridicu 


BY abſurd. gallantry, yy 
and. "bears 


r 
2211 fog | | 1 : | 1 "paſſion. 


8 iner. spre TS. 


AVE. airs bis > paces,” from an us 


eat *thoufand debauchees. Judge from 


this what Emilius muſt be, quite unexpe- 
Neige and with ſo many reaſons to con. 
tinue 8 ( Vor with them, I think he would 


be ſometimes timid and embarraſſed; but 


certainly this embarraſſment would not diſ- 
pleaſe them, and the wanton girls would 
{tl have but too often the art of enjoying 
and augmenting it, Finally; his ardour 
will ſenſibly change its form according; to 
circumſtances: he will be more - modeſt 
and more reſpectful among women, more 
li fy, and more tender among issen 
; ir 5 
No one will ** more punctual in all the 
conſiderations founded on the order of na- 
ture, and alſo on the good order of ſociety 
but the firſt will be always preferred to th 


others; and he will reſpect a private perſo 
older than himſelf, more than a magiſtrate . 
of his own age. Being therefore generally 


ohe'of the youngeſt of the company he fre- 
quents, he will be always one of the moſt 


modeſt 3 not from the vanity of appearing 
Huinble, . but from a natural + ſentiment 


founded on reaſon. He —.— 1 have, At 
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me reuſons, he will not neglect his b. 
haviour or looks : he will even perhaps ta 


| HA 143 
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rnue | 
der than's! r 


nd 1 


Aders from each; he will. Aki 
awthorize the r 


y of the old gentleman 2 
EOUuis XV. who aſlted him .which.. he 1 
ferred, his own age or the preſent: 5 Sir, 
T have paſſed my youth in reſpecłing old 
men, and I muſt now paſs. my old age in 
relpecting boys” ©: 141 

Having a tender ſbul, and ll” N all. 
bility, but valuing nothing according; to 


the price f opinion, though he loves to 


pleaſe others, he will care little abęut 


their eſteem. Whende it. follows, that e 


wilt 'be more friendly than polites will 
never give himſelf airs,' nor be. Proud z. 
and” will be more affected With one ca; 
refs, than with a thouſand praiſes. Far the. 


fe . 

br 

ſome Pais in his dreſs, not to appe: 5. 
n of taſte, bur to render his nh 


bled inn H . 
Daz magkind b. ec 
eures, he will p 14 

chöſe who'refemble him Eo heres 
win de ſenſible he himſelf” is 1 
juriging-of this reſemblante, 
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80 PHYA 0 A is well born, goo od hum _ 


has 8 very ſenſible, —.— and this ex- 
e ſenſibility Wy her, "ſometimes. — 


activity of i imagination difficult ta moderate, 


Her mind is hath than penetrating; her 
temper eaſy, and kg aps unequal ; 5 acm 
OY, 100 agreeable figure ; 2. phyſi 
my which promiſes à ſoul, and 
deceive: me may bes ccolted. with. nale 
rence, Pur cannot be quitted without et 
Bans Foy V5, good -qualiti 1 
E Wants s others have a great ſhare of 
haſt the poſſeſſes, but NO „ ; 
res better matched to forg y cha 
r: ſhe knows, bor. 
| e 2; 
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m an happy. cha- 
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but > ps : thei is n 3 the im. 
proves on us; ſhe gains where ſo many 
others loſe; and what ſhe gains, ſhe never 
loſes more. A woman may have finer eyes, 
a prettier mouth, a more ftriking figure; 
but cannot have a more juſt heighth, a 
finer complexion, a whiter hand, a. leſſer 
| foot, a ſweeter look, or a more. ſenſible | 
countenance. Without dazzlin we light, 
ſhe affects us; ht: charms, an Kk Oy 
not why. 9 5 
88 "Sophia Wbed "Ares; and dernen it.; 
Her mother has no other dreſſer: ſhe has 
4 great deal of taſte in dreſſing herſelf 
to advantage, but ſhe hates, rich cloaths, 
and is always ſeen in the boſom. of fimpli- 
city joined to elegance: ſhe does not like 
We ſhines, but what becomes her. She is 
ignorant which are the faſhionable colours, 
but ſnie knows to a nicety thoſe Which 
are favourable to her. There is not 5 young . 
perſon who ſeems to be dreſt with lels ſtudy, 
and hoſe apparel has been more ſtudied 
not à fſingle article has been taken 
chance, and yer art appears in none. FI 
dreſs is very modeſt in appearance, and 
very de fact ; ſhe does not ſpre 
out her charms, but ſhe conceals. them 
the hides — n | 
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Kay, Behold a n 


her, the eyes and heart wander over her 
whole befor; without being able to take 
chem off; and it might be faid, that this 
dreſs ſo ſimple, has been put on only to be 

taken off bit by bit by the imagination. 
Sophia has natural talents; 


ne had it in her power to beſtow 
Murk. art in their cultivation, ſne has been 
contented to exerciſe her fine voice to 
with Joſtneſs' and taſte ; her little feet to 
walk nimbly, gracefully, and: with eaſe ; 


and has learnt to curteſy in _ ſituations 


"without auk ; „ FFF 
The works proper for ker own ſex, even 
thoſe. which are not taken notice of, as 
cutting out and making her cloaths, are —— 
mme knows beſt, and have been moſt care 
Fully taught her. There is no kind of needle- 
work which ſhe cannot do, and does not tale 


; 4 delight in; but lace making the prefers | 


'to'altorhers, becaule, there is nothing elſe 


11 in which the fingers move with ſuch grace 
aud agllity. She has applied herſelf alſo 
id Every: branch of houſewifery : he un- 
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hor af pareof her caves, 4155 
has an agrerable inde! 

eng brilliant and old, without 
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ae — — the: — minds 

d women for her's is not formed by reads. 

ing but an Y — the ane of hevfar | 

by he obſerva ons the has made in the 

; he: was Even a romp in 1 childs 
zrees he * 


have taught her the time ahh 8 
2 2 therefore modeſt and 
— even before the uſual time of 
being ſo ; and now this time is come, it is 
eaſy for her to keep the manner 

has acquired, than it would be to 
yn it without indicating the reaſon for 
this ehange: it is pleaſant to ſee her ſome- 
eren give herſelf up to che vixacities of 


| bf ſadden 0 herſelf, be ſilent. 
hold down her eyes, and bluſh : the - inter- 
mediate ſpace between the tvo periods of 
Lat i 8 EN: PP orgies boar: 2 ie 
: ia as too great 4 ph | 
* cqualiry of temper, but ſhe 
has too much good nature to make this ſen- 
ſihility very troubleſome to others à ſhe hurts 
herſelf only. Speak a fingle werd that 
rounds her, ſhe does not pout, but her 
heart is full; ſhe retires to weep. If in 
the midſt of her tears, her father and 
mathor recall her, and ſay but a kind word, 
ſhe inſtantly ſmiles, dexteroufly-wipes: her 
eyes, and endeavours to ſtop her ſohs. 
| {Newher is ſhe- intirely exempt from 
aprice: her temper, puſhed a little toa | 
fads degenerates into ce max pram: 
— —— rice 
Vor. " 
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this debaſement ę 
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„manner gh rok nl Eb ne thug 1 
hel, 1 


almoſt a merit. If ſhe is 
docile and ſubmiſſive, and ſhows that her 


ſhame does not Proceed” ſo much _ 


the chaſtiſement, as the fault. If no netic 


is taken of it, ſhe never falls repairing her ; 


fault; but ſo frankly, and with "ſich" 


good grace, that it is impoſſible to Arai 
. the leaſt animoſity. She would kiſs the 


ground before the meaneſt ſervant; Without 

ing her the leaſt Pain; 
is .pardoned,' Ber Joy 

and careſitorhew ue a Weight her heart 


and as ſoon as. 


is eaſed of. In a word, ſhe ſuffers with 


patience the wrongs of others, and repairs 


her own with pleaſure.” "Such is the natural 


een her ſex before we have ſpolled | 
Woman is made to yield to man, and 
Po. fu pport even his injuſtice : : boys can 


never 6s brought to this; an interior ſen- 
timent riſes up and revolts in them againſt 
imuſtice; nature has net „ them o 
ſuffer . e 


Sophia has religion; but 4 Ample aud 


reaſonable religion, few doctrines, and fewer 


practices of devotion; or, rather, knowing 


no eſſential practice, except morality, ſne 
devotes her whole life to ſerve God by 
doing good. In all the inſtructions 'tha | 
3 parents have given her on this ſubje& 
85 5 a accuſtomed her to a reſpectful fub- 

| - miſſion, 
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willig by always ſaying, 88 Daughter this 
? kind dot k angie | proper for yout 
years, your huſb# a will inſtru you about 
it when 10 is Propet. Finally, inſtead of long 
: out piety, they have contented 
- thee with preaching to her by their 
e 5 and this- a res aan 376 Engraven. | 
on her heart, 

Sophia loves virtue; this love is, become 
her fai paſſion. She loves it, becauſe 
nothing is ſo beautiful as virtue; ſhe loves 
itz becauſe virtue conſtitutes the glory of wo- 
man, and becauſe a virtuous woman ſeems 
to her almoſt equal to an angel; ſhe: loves, 
it as the only road to true happineſs, and 
becauſe ſhe ſees: nothing but miſery, want; 
misfortunes, | and ignomimy in the hi of a: 
diſhoneſt: woman; ſhe; laſtly, iloves it as 
dear to her reſpectable ban worthy pa- 
rents; not content with being happy from 
their own virtue, they would be fo alſo 
from hers; and her o chief happineſs \ 

con ſiſts in the hope of making them happy. 
All theſe ſentiments inſpire in her an en- 
thuſiaſm which elevates her ſoul, and keeps. 
all her little. propenſities ſubſervient to fo. 
noble a paſſion. Sophia will be chaſte and 
honeſt to her lateſt breath; ſhe has ſworn 
it from the bottom of her ſoul, and ſhe has 
Form it at a time when ſhe'wasalready'ſen- 


We; v 
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what duch an oath: "WO * her to 
ny 86 5 "IF" * 
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to pleaſe one honeſt man, and to ple 
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keep : he has ſworn it when ſhe had it in her 8 
ole us revoke the engagement, if her 
enſual paſſions were made t0'rule over yet 
eki has not the happineſs to be an 

amiable French - woman, cold throligk c | 

ſtitution, and a coquet through vanity, Us — 
ſirous rather ta ſhine than x lake and whoſe 
ſtudy 1s . not bee The de- 
fire alone ed engroſſes her 
whole attention; rope Mo is inattentive and un- 
eaſy in company ; ſhe has loſt her former 

gaiety; diverſions are no more pleaſing to 
her : far from fearing the chagrin, of ſoli- 


tude, ſhe ſeeks it: ſhe there thinks of him 
who ought to. make it delightful to her; 


all the diſengaged importune her; ſhe wants 
not admirers, but a lover; ſhe rather deſires 


kim always, than to be the favourite of 
faſhion, whoſe duration is but a day, and 
the next is changed into ridicule. 
Women are the natural judges 6f the 
merit of men, as men are of the merit of 
women; this is their reciprocal right, and 
neither are ignorant of it. Sophia knows 
this Tight, and makes uſe of it, but with 


che modeſty which is agreeable to her youth, 


inexperience, and condition; ſhe Fud 8 
only of thoſe things which are within Na 
reach of her abilities, and ſhe judges of 
them —_ when they ſerve to. explain 50 
uſe 
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n de ſpeaks of the abſent 

with the greateſt circumſpection, eſpecially 
if they are women, She is of opinion, that 
ralking of their own fex renders women back- 
biters, and ſatirical: while! they confine theni- 
ſelves to talk of ours, they are equitable. 
Sophia. therefore confines herſelf to this, 
With regard to women, ſhe is filent, un- 
leſs to tell the good ſhe knows of them ; 
it is an kotwur ſhe thinks due to her ſex; 5 
15 of thoſe of whom ſhe knows no goo! 


e ſays nothing at all, and this Is under- | 
Hood, 


ophia 1 is unacquainted wkh the bid; 

| 90 © 85 obliging, diligent, and mixes a 
grace with ever thing the does. An happy 
Batural genius! rves inſtead of a great deal 
of art. She has a certain Pee which 
Nes not depend on forms, nor 1s. in tlie 
leaſt ſubſervient to faſhions, or changes 
with them, which does nothing from c- 
tom, but ariſes from areal defire of pleaſing, 

and which does pleaſe... She is entirely 
unacquainted with trivial compliments, and 
invents no ſtudied ones; ſhe does not fay ſie 
is very much obliged, you do her 4 great 
deal "of honour, ſhe is forry you ſhoud 
take ſo much Phe &c. She berhinks. 

12 1 {ll leſs to her 


5 „„ 


Aue boekrs | G 
W of p politeneſs, ſhe anſwers” by a. 
.,cunteſy, .or. 1 I thank vou: but this 
expreſſion ſpoke from her heart is of i A 
. finitely, more value than any, other. Fot 
real ſervice.ſhe lets her, heart ſpeak? ati 0 5 
is not a compliment that it finds. She has 
never ſuffered French faſhions | to fubject 
her to the yoke of. their grimaces. When: 
a perfumed. gallant offers his impertinent - 
ſervice 15 conduct hex, ſhe leaves the officious 
arm on the {hairs and ſprings 1 in an 9 8 
into the room, 2 aying. ſhe is not lam in 
fact, though ſhe is not tall, ſne 2 755 wears 
high Rel her feet are ſmall. enough to 
malte ſhifc. witkout ern 
She 18 1 ar We and reſpectful among 
women, b but al ſo among married men, or 
men much older than herſelf; ſhe will never 
accept a place above them but out of obe 


3 5 dience, and will return. to. her own at the- 
5 hottom 2s, ſoon as ſhe can; for ſhe knows 


| 19 rights of e have the precedency. of. 
5 ſex, 25 having i in their favour the 
NA 118 Which 11 1 — ho- 


DIFFERENT. SU BJECTS: . 


themſelves, ſhe will willingly keep up 
Vith them the amiable familiarity of youth; 


err diſcourſe, full of innocence, would ber 


5 1 2 but decent; if it became ſerious, 


ſhe; would. deſire it ſhould be uſeful ; if 

degenerated into nonſenſe ſhe would 
3 make it ceaſe; for the. particularly 
deſpiſes the trifling jargon of gallantry, 
28 very affronting to her ſex. She is well 
aequainted that the man ſhe ſeeks has not: 
this jargon, and ſne will never willingly 
- ſuffer from another, what 1 is not befitting 
bim whoſe character is imprinted on her 
heart. The. high opinion ſhe entertains 
of the rights of her ſex, the haughtineſs 
A ſqul en the purity: of her ſentiments 
®: _ inſpires,.. this energy of virtue which. ſhe 
.. feels: in herſelf, and which renders her 
reſpectable in her own eyes, make her 
hear with indignation the fulſome affected 
_ diſcourſe with which. they pretend to amuſe | 
| her. She does not receive it in the 
leaſt with an apparent anger, but with an 


trronical applauſe, which diſconcerts; or 


with a cold reply, which they did not 
expect. If a fop pays her his compli- 
ments, Praiſes her with:ſpirit on her own | 
qualifications, her beauty, her graces,: on 
he value of the happineſs of pleaſing him, 


- ſhe is ready to interrupt him by faying - 
| 7 raid 1 | 


politely, Sir, 1 am very much 
| ads 4 | 
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know all this better than you; if you have no: 
thing more curious to ſay, I beg the diſcourſe 


may end here, 1 


ſineſs of a moment. Alk your agrees 
if it is eaſy to difplay their onſenſe to a 
mind ſo contrary as hers. 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe is fond of being 

provided it is in earneſt, e 
to believe the perſon really thinks the good 
he ſays of her. Proofs are neceſſary to con- 
| vince her we are affected with her merit. An 
ge founded on eſteem may flatter her 
proud heart ; but all gallantry is ever 
aa; Sophia is not formed to exerciie the : 
willing talents of a Petit n Lei LOO 
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WE cannot refle& on manners, 3 


the ſimplicity of the firſt ages: it is a fine 
bank adorned by the hands of nature alone, 


towards which we inceffantly turn our eyes, 


and from which, with i we e 
GULNILES ſeparated! far. mo 


The ohly deln . benen which! is 
foitable for infancy, and of the moſt impor- 
tance for every age, is never to do. Hl to 
any one. The precept even of doing 
good, unleſs ſubordinate to this,” is dans 
gerous, falſe, and contradictory. Who is 


there that has never done good Every one 


does it, the wicked man, as well as others; 


he makes one happy at the expence of an 


hundred; and hence all our calamities ſpring. 

The moſt ſublime virtues are negative: they 
are alſo the moſt difficult, becauſe they are 
free from oſtentation, and above even the 
pleaſure ſo delig brful to the heart of man, 
the diſmiffing en ſatisfied with us. O 
what good muſt he neceſſarily do his fel- 
low creatures, if ſuch an one exiſts, who 
never did them any ill! What intrepidity 


of ſoul, what ſtrength of character is ne- 
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. this maxim, but by endeavour! 8 to 7 IA 
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Ja, he. Pprecept of "never, pins another, 
EarriEs. with it that of, attaching ourſelves 
a human. ſociety as little as poſſible ; for 
mm the ſocial ſtate, the good of one neck 
i farily cauſes the pusforiupe of another. This 
18 ence. .of.. the.matter,, 
d nothing can change it; let us try 
on this principle which, is the: beſt, the 
| Sl or ſolitary man. An illuſtrious author 
{ays, that none but the wicked are alone: 
I ſay, none but the good are alone. If this, 
Propobtign? is leſs ſententious, it is more true. 
mpre e chan the preceding. 
120 the WiC ked. man was alone, what harm 


could he do? In ſociety he Tiba . 
engines tO deze other: ©. 


We mould ſtudy fociety. 115 men, 95 | 

men. by. ſociety ; > thoſe WhO treat. politics. 
and morality ſeparately, will never under- 

ſtand either of them. By attaching Oour- 
| Bet at firſt to the primitive relations,, we. 
ſee how men mult be affected by them, and. 
What paſſions they give birth to. We {ee 
bat theſe relations are multiplied, recipro- 
ally [AY the progres of the paſſions, , It is. 
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leſs Manes of arms than MöderzB of 


heart, which renders men independent and 
free Whoever deſires few things; connects 


himſelf to few perſons; but confounding 


always our vain deſires with our. phyſical 


wints, thoſe Who have made theſe laſt the 


5 | the effects for cauſes, and perde them 


Without terror. He who ſleeps in 
ſom of his father, does not care about 8 
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ae 2 Were is no motel. Knox which | 
we may not acquire by our own, or another's | 
experience. In caſes where this experience 


is dangerous, inſtead of gaining it our-. 


; ſelves, w e draw Loan! inſtruction f from hit - 
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N ene us not b feb a bocks chaſe"; pri- 
eiples and rules which we find more cer- 


tainly within ourſelves... Let us leave theſe 


vain diſputes of philoſophers ahout happi- 
neſs and virtue; and employ the time, in 
making. ourſelyes good and happy, which 


they loſe in ſeeking how they Would be ſo, 


and propoſe to ourſelyes' great examples to 


; WES, rather than vain Fyſtems to ollow. 
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think about death, beholds its ap Arden 
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It might be ſaid of the murmurs of im- 
Parent mortals, that God:owed them are- 


he was obliged to pay hem virtue n 
hand. Let us be firſt good, and we ſhall 
afterwards be happy: let us not require the 
before the victory, nor the ſallary be- 
fore the labour. The conquerors in our 
ſacred games, ſays Plutarch, are not crown- 
oh in the liſts, until they have run. 
The firſt reward of juſtice, s he being 
| ſenſible that we practice it. 


Peace of mind conſiſts i in deſpiſing eve 
thing which can trouble. ee ery 


x 4 makes a man, ſentiment con- 
ducts him. e 


The 3 of che world corrupts che 
ſoul, poverty ſwallows 1 it up. 


If ſorrow melts the hes, a broth af. 
fliction hardens 1 . 5 


We loſe all chat time ; which | we nigh 
employ b better. 
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when we have gained all, we muſt loſe- it. 


Were it not for the pleaſure of eee 
would wear e life Fits 
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- + Chagrines and eee may be — 
oned advantages, becauſe they hinder the 
heart from ODE) hardened againſt the 


_ troubles of others. There is a great plea- 
fare in — onating our own, and the 


misfortunes of others. Senſibility fills the 


mind with a certain ſelf-· content, OY 


ent of fortune and events. 


The country of chimenas,d is aha only one 


in this world worthy of being inhabited; Wer | 


ſuch is the nothingneſs of all human things, 
that, except the being who- exiſts through 


himſelf, there is nothing beautiful but that 


benny is not. 


8 Wache 1 10 loaded with. 9 55 | 


PI) in that if we ſtill load it with indiffer- 
ent forms, it is almoſt always at the ex- 
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Selk. love i is a ry but eee in- 
ſtrument; it frequentiy wounds the hand 
Which makes uſe of Woh and ſeldom: does . 
88990 without harm. 2029 ile 


The. abuſe ok FA: trot ee he incre- 
e Every ſcholar diſdains the common 
opinion, and will have one of his own. _ 
Proud philoſophy. leads to neat" pany on as 
uns devotion to fanaticiſm. e 
a {>;Drivate: intereſt ebe ; 5405 e 
FE juſt is that alone which never deceives, 


Such is the fate of humanity, that reaſon - 
tens us the goal, but our paſſions lead us 

oy 1 Pet n a ri | 
ee, tio beyond what i 
| Beben is a ſource of evil: 


given us many wants; and, at leaſt, it is 
| great 
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great imprudence to multiply them withs 
dut neceſſity, and thus place our ind in a 


Kate of gener eee | 
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- hs Gall ſtep towards vice; and whoever 


likes to ee himſelf, ith ſooner or 
later have regſon to do ſo. One ſingle pre- 


cept of morality may ſerve inſtead of all 
the reſt; namely, never do or ſay any 


thing that you would nie the whole 


world were witneſſes of. And, for my 


pant, have always eee as the moſt 
reſpectable of mankind, the Roman who 


wiſhed his houſe was built in-fuch a man- 


ner, that every wy OY be: {cen L Which 
he did in it. 
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To loſe with innocence the ſentiment 
| which makes us s love it, 1s 5 the . e 
of e 1 


There are 8 5 ts ld. 3 that 


it is not even lawful 5 6 a man of honour to 


behold) them. The indignation of virtue 
cannot 1 ab the fight of vice. 


The wiſe man obſerves the een 
Sich he cannot ſtop; and ſhews by his 
ſorrowful countenance the pain it gives 
him; but as to private diſorders, he either 


R We to en, or turns his * Jorg 
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our greateſt misfortunes : but the contem-. 
platiom of human miſery, renders the wiſe 
man always moderate. He keeps in his. 
Place, does not attempt to- leave it, does 
not ufeleſsly waſte his ſtrength to enjoy what. 
Lu” cannot keep; and applying it entirely 
to poſſeſs properly what he has, is, in fact, 
more powerful and richer than us by all that 
which he deſires leſs. Mortal and periſh- 
able being, ſhall I attempt to form eternal 
tyes on this earth, where every thing changes, 
every thing pa aſſes away, and from whenee 
I ſhal diſappear myſelf tomorrow ? 40 - 


Paiien ce is bitter, bur i its hb is . cet. 


"A 3 8 is neceſſary to be f ſenkible 
of the charms of retirement. 1. 


| A ſound ny gives a. al to our.com- 
mon occupations, as health of body makes 
us think the moſt ſimple aiment gad. en 


The mind becomes narrow in ren 
as the. foul 1 is eee „ : 


"Writ bluſhes is a 9 55 TY b | 
rye. innocence is aſhamed of nothing. 


vors of: his — every thing * 


finite, every thing is tranfitory in human 


life; and if the ſtate which renders us 


happy remained perpetually, che habit of 
en oyment would take away our reliſh for 
it. If nothing changes without, the heart 


2 e leave * or we leave 


it. 
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tectors, but the public is never for them; 
in this, the voice of the e Is the voice 


of God. 
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4 The numerous hiſtories,” accounts, 1 8 


voyages that are printed, make us neglect 


the book of the world; or, if we 5 88 it. 


each af us Keeps do is own leaf. 


We are curious in broperton as we e are 


inſtructed. 


iBsrabce i is an M obſlichd kt to g ood. 
nor evil; it is TOR.) the natural. Rate, of 


man. 
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alone is fatal, and we are not bewildered 
from want of knowledge, but. * ve | 
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Nothing preſerves the habit of 5 8 


better than bein age ARE, With 
ourſelyes. ban. with ur. fortune... U. 8 


A fool may reflect wangen wa 9 | 
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we can attack with a word, 059 e * 
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There are, few ph par raſes which may W : 
rendered abſurd, placing them by. them 
ſelves. 55 trick ls aways been the che talent 


af ſubaltern or envious critics.” 


There: is a peculiaticy ty of ſtile,” 1 not = 
does hot of Itſelf come [7 any. | 
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Every obſerver who prides himſelf on his 
genius, is to be ſuſpected. He may without 
- chinkivg ſacrificetruth to a brilliant thought, 
and enjoy his N at the . of 
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The nervous way of thinking. of orcas 
20 gives them a particular Idiom, and 
common minds have not the e of. 

this language. | | 


The moſt ſparing of boats kerp mY 
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An excellent means 95 Tk wolf the 0 
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finds in its own: ſentiments a kind of pi | yo 
fortune and the reſt of the univerſe, 19 


renders their weight i 


Thofe o nd err to do what any fay; 
and not what they do, are guilty of a great 
abſurdity He who does not what he vs,” | 


never. "en well; for the language of the 
Saks which affects and perſuades,} Is anti ng. 


The heart dhe A celeſtial tee wikis 


and delicious enjoyment, were erat 


Indiccreet conſo lation > ſharpens violene 


| affitions. 


The continuance of misforrunes above alt 
ſoul reſiſts acute pains much more a 


rnan long forrow. 


A fick heurt can 3 hear reaſon le 


by the organ of ſentiment; - 
When love has inflrumot inſets 5 bi 


| into the mind; it is very difficult to drive 
it away: it increaſes and penetrates all the 


paſſages like a corroſive fluid. 


A _Janguiſhing | heart is is bender 5 dome 
8 od ; 


"The Hoods en * eilen, is 2 

farther ford. ja from ſentiment than the 

molt ſimple diale&. 1 
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T0 praiſe a perſon. before his face, ex - 
Sept it be one eee the leave as tung 
"ng, 8 9 with nel ; 
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50 very lace is full of thoſe e 
troons, who ſeek, as the expreſſion is, to 
try their man; that is to ſay, to diſcover 
whether any one is a greater coward than 
themſelves, and at whoſe mes 1 
may: gain a reputation. . 


We are never tired of our condition Valle 

ve are ignorant of a more agreeable one. Of 
all mankind, ſavages are leaſt curious, eve- 
ry thing is indifferent to them: they do 
not enjoy things, but themſelves; they pals, 1 
their - lives in wg 1 ande ae nenen '1Þ 
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The man of the world i is entirely 3 in mal. g 
querade. Being never himſelf, he is always. | 
ſtrange and uneaſy when he is forced to be- 
come ſo; what he is, does not ſignify; what ö 


he appears, is every thing to him. og 


The air of the great world i Is 1 me 
apartments, but the wiſe man learns my- 
ſteries in the cottages of the power” 


One circumſtance which renders 8 

a is, there being compoſed indiffer- 

_ for N body, . diſcernmen 5 
an 
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3 idhonelivives How can ãt bei Ne” 
that the ſame ſermon can be: Liab to o 
many hearers differently diſpoſed, of differs 
ent underſtandings, humours, ages, ſexes, 
conditions, and opinions? here are not 
perhaps two of them to whom what is 
ſaid to all, can be ſuitable; and all our 
affections have ſo little 'conſtancy; that there 
are not perhaps two moments in the life of 
each perſon, in which the ſame” diſcourſe” 
bene make the ſame e An A 
Rewards are uind on Sete, and 
virtue remains without honours. There are 


a thouſand prizes for fine e none 1 
for good: 8 TY ES 7 
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"ot abt way not conſiſt in any Forth of 
government, but in the heart of the free man: 
he carries 1t every where with him; the vile 
mal Carries ſervitude every where. e 328 
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A man without Fauks [never : poſſi 
g great wirtues. e SHELF? 10 1 it 
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1 northern countries. men. conf! ume 2 
great deal in an ingrateful ſoil. In the: 
ſouth, they canſume little; 1 in a fertile ſoil. 
Hence ariſes a. difference, Which makes 
the one laborious: and the other contempla- 
tive. Society offers, in the ſame way, the re- 
ſemblance 5 this difference between the 


Poor and the rich. The firſt inhabit the 
harren foil, the others ogy en amg 51 
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99 1 have! never ſcen ws man of Cp icy foul | 
E it in his carriage. This affectation is 
much more proper for low and vain ande 
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The beſt marriage is " expoſed: to. acci- 
dents; and, as a pure and ſtill water begins 
to be troubled at the approach of a ſtorm, a 
timid and chaſte heart cannot behold the 


nent e of. its fe hegt ſome 
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A . mother 1 herſelf by am nuſing 
| Her children, as the pidgeon ſoftens in its 
| ba the £90, uh which it, feeds 2 
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It is not without vaſt 


her the involuntary productions which the. 


gives with regret; and which. bx. 


ity and taſte, can neither nouriſſ 
ſtomach, nor pleaſe the palate. Notl 1 2 
can be more inſipid than forward fruits. 
expence, that the 
rich with their ſtoves and hot-houſes, pro- 
cure bad ſallads and bad fruits. If I had 


 choiries when it froze, and muſk me- 


pth of winter, wit 


per — — hy he 


late neicher wanted to bo. moiſtened nor 


cooled? In the heart of the dog-days, 


would the cheſnut be agreeable to me? 


Should I prefer it coming hot from t 
fire, to gooſperries, ſtrawberries, and uber 
cooling fruits which the earth "affords? 
Fo cover the ehimney in the month of 


January, with forced vegetations, and pale 


ſcentleſs flowers at fack an expence, is Tas 
ther disfiguring fpri nan adoring Win 


er Ie is depriving © lates of the plea- | 


fore of ing into the woods to find the 
firſt violet or the firſt bud; and crying 
out in an ecſtacy of joy, — 994 are 


pw, abandoned, nature ſtill lives!“ 
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ates hives por 
ters who underftand'by geſtures only, and 
whoſe ears are in their hands 
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* and think of nothing but exp 


Profit; H others ſhew themſelves. men, and 


zlory.; others are contented with ſee= 
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The Saldern ben 8, tp very ry volups 


e080. have their houſes and furniture very 
plain. They regard life as a journey, and 


their houſes as inns. This reaſon weighs 


little with our rich people, who ſettle them 
ſelves as if they were to live for ever. 


agen rden the keart ab well as 246 
| 55 and Wed ar us to blood and cruelty: 
Diana is made an enemy to love, and the 


allegory is juſt; the languors of love ariſe 


only from a ſweet repoſe; violent exerciſes 
ſtiffle tender ſentiments. In woods and 
rural places, the lover and hunter are ſ6 
differently affected, that the ſame object 
ſtrikes them with i r entirely different. 


Green ſhades, andthickets, the ſweetaſylums 


of the one, are to the other only feeding 
| Places for deer, hotds for wild boars; and 
zelters for birds from hawks; where the 
ons hears nothing but nightingales, anel 
finging birds; the other, fancies he hears 
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The abuſe of the toilet is not ſuch a8 

think. ir, it ariſes more from wearineſs than 

5 A woman Who paſſes fix hours at 

1 aw ike; is not ignorant that ſhe is A 

better dreſſed than her who ſpends only h 

an hour there; but it is fo much - 

from the length of time, and it is better 

to be amuſed Tunes Halt, than to be tired 
of every thing. e 01 eb 
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The 1 is thought to be only 
ee unfolding of the features already 

marked by nature. For my own part, I 

think that beſides this, the lineaments of a 

man's face are inſenſibly formed by the fre- 

"ard and habitual impreſſion of certain at 
ections of the ſoul. Nothing is more cer. 

tain, than that theſe affections are marked 

2285 countenance; and when they become 

Habitual, muſt leave therelaſting impreſſions. 

Thus 1 conceive the phiſiognomy ſhevis 

the character, and that we may ſometimes 

judge of che one by the otfier, : without 

Teeking myſterious explications, which fup- 

. a Knowled 86 that we are not poſſeſſed 
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With the inſtruments which give 
us an advantage over them; we ſhou id cal 
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